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408. COUPLES by 387. THE NAKED 


JOHN UPDIKE APE by DESMOND 
(Ret. price $6.95) MORRIS. 
(Ret, price $5.95) Photographs 
(Retail price 


The Rise anc 
Fall of the 


Third Reich 


ONCI 


serene 





414. IBERIA: Spanish 425. THE SALZBURG 
Travels and Reflections CONNECTION by 


by JAMES MICHENER HELEN MAC INNES 


$10) 


AN EAGLE 









The 
Salzburg 
Connection 


HELEN Maced SNES 


381. ROUSSEAU 

AND REVOLUTION 
by the DURANTS 
(Ret. price $5.95) 





331. THE AMERICAN 168. OR I'LL DRESS 


(Retail price $15) (Ret. price $6.95) 


The 
Biological 


Time 





147.MORNING NOON 209. THE BIOLOGICAL 


CHALLENGE éy J.-J. YOU IN MOURNING AND NIGHT by TIME BOMB by 
SERVAN-SCHREIBER y COLLINS and JAMES GOULD GORDON 
LAPIERRE. Photos COZZENS RATTRAY TAYLOR 


(Ret. price $6.95) (Ret. price $5.95) (Ret. price $3.50) 








Churiation: IN A SHORT 


EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE 


——_—>__ 


THE DEATH 
ofa 
| PRESIDENT 





MANCHESTER 





(Ret. price $6.95) 


(Ret. price $12.50) 





(Ret. price $8.95) 


376. CONFESSIONS 431. THE RISE 105. ONCE AN EAGLE 
OF NAT TURNER by AND FALLOFTHE by ANTON MYRER 
WILLIAM STYRON ~~ THIRD REICH (Ret. price $7.95) 


Lessons 
History 


| 


WILL AND ARIEL 
RANT 
440. THE PROMISE 107. THE WAY 441.THE LESSONS OF 
OF SPACE by THINGS WORK HISTORY oy WILL and 
ARTHUR C. CLARKE Illustrated ARIEL DURANT 
(Ret. price $8.95) 





(Retail price $5) 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


CHOOSE 
ANY THREE 
FOR ONLY] 


SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three Club 
choices within a year at the special members’ prices 




















439. MAN'S RISE 355. THE DEATH 
TO CIVILIZATION OF A PRESIDENT 
by PETER FARB MANCHESTER 


(Ret. price $8.95) 


Thenford 
HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. 
hoy Se 
List Morbo, 


234. THE OXFORD 
HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 
(Ret. price $12.50) 


(Retail price $10) 





231. COMPLETE 
POEMS OF 
ROBERT FROST 
(Retail price $8) 
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gid 
wd 

lruman 

Capote 


Gerald \ Hawkins 


STON EHENGE 
DECODED 
185. STONEHENGE 
DECODED by 


HAWKINS & WHITE 
(Ret. price $5.95) 





291. IN COLO 
BLOOD dy 
TRUMAN CAPOTE 
(Ret. price $5.95) 


AMERK 
COLLEC 


¥TION 





200. HOW CHILDREN 390. 536 PUZZLES 


LEARN and HOW 
CHILDREN FAIL by 
JOHN HOLT (Reuail 
prices total $9.45) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A 


& CURIOUS 
PROBLEMS dy Ht. & 
DUDENEY. Illus 
(Ret. price $7.95) 


HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 

suggested here will not only prove, 
by your own actual experience, how 
effectually membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through oversight or overbusy- 
ness, books you fully intend to read; it 
will also demonstrate another important 
advantage: Book-Dividends. Through 
this unique profit-sharing system mem- 
bers can regularly receive valuable 
library volumes—at a small fraction of 
their retail prices — simply by buying 
books they would buy even if they were 
not Book-of-the-Month Club members 


If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will earn, for 
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Kennedy 


279. KENNEDY 
by THEODORE 
C. SORENSEN 

(Retail price $10) 





257. THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE DICTIONARY THESAURUS IN 
(Ret. price $5.95) 





1 THE 
{SOURCE 
| JamesA 


|. Michener 


ee 


235. THE SOURCE 
by JAMES A. 

MICHENER. Illus, 
(Ret. price $7.95) 





139. ULYSSES 

by JAMES JOYCE 
Unabridged 

(Ret. price $7.95) 


ee ENS | 
" THE OXFORD 
AN ROGET'S DICTIONARY 
it THESAURUS QUOTATIONS 
A D 4 
4, 





103. NEW ROGET'S 260. THE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 
QUOTATIONS 


(Retail price $11) 


DICTIONARY FORM 
(Ret. price $4.95) 


library-building plan 


every reading family should know about 


every Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 
or Alternate you buy, a Book-Dividend 
Credit. Each Credit, upon payment of a 
nominal sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50 
—somewhat more for unusually expen- 
sive volumes—will entitle you to a valu- 
able Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from over a hundred fine library 
volumes now available. 

This is probably the most economical 


means ever devised for building a well- Sass Bie tS ah ents uae ara veNDTSTIaR 
rounded personal library. Since its in- miss § Saenger 

auguration, the almost incredible sum of saavess _[e-55| 
nearly $450,000,000 worth of books 

(retail value) has been earned and City. Zoo 


received by Book-of-the-Month Club 
members through this unique plan. 





329. THE HISTORY 
OF PSYCHIATRY 
Illustrated 

(Ret. price $11.95) 





353. THE N.Y. TIMES 
MANUAL OF 

HOME REPAIR 

(Ret. price $7.95) 


}| The 

. United States 

t) Navyin 
World War I 





116. DISRAEL! by 
ROBERT BLAKE 
Illustrated 

(Ret. price $12.50) 


487. THE SHORT 


378. THE UNITED 
STORIES OF ERNEST STATES NAVY IN 


WORLD WAR II 
(Ret. price $12.50) 


HEMINGWAY 
(Ret. price $6.95) 





A ROMDAL LE ont 
omnes Te 


320. EMILY POST'S 161. JOY OF COOKING 
ETIQUETTE. 1ith by ROMBAUER 
edition and BECKER 

(Ret. price $6.95) (Ret. price $6.95) 





140. THE COMPLETE 
MEDICAL GUIDE éy 
B. F. MILLER, M.D. 
1967 rev, ed, Illus. 
(Ret. price $9.95) 


er re re re rr ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
Comp Hill, Pennsylvania 17011 Al68-11-1 
Please enrol] me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
and send me the three volumes whose numbers I have indicated 
in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three volumes. I agree 
to purchase at least three additional monthly Selections or 
Alternates during the first year I am a member, paying the 
spectas members’ prices. I have the right to cance] my member- 
ip any time after buying these three books. If I continue after 
this trial, I will earn a ok-Dividend Credit for every Selec- 
tlon—or Alternate—I buy under the system described at left 
(A small charge Is added to all book shipments to cover postage 
and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE; Occasionally the Club offers 
a Double Selection, two books at a special combined price. Such 
purchases are counted as a single book in fulfilling the member- 


ship obligation 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 
THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


Seon am cnn ont es ans om oe a Oo Oe Os as ae oe on a 


The 


tered by Hook-of the 


trademarks BOOK-OF THE: MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis- 
Month Club, Inc., in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canada, 


Exactly what can 








Hornblower do 





for a man who owns his own business 
and has $45,000 to invest? 


Besides giving him a warm welcome, 
Hornblower would take these specific 
steps: 


Design a purely personal invest- 
ament plan. Nothing prepackaged. 
et to know the man, study his current 
position, help him set objectives. In 
this case, most likely one that aims for 
above-average growth of capital with 
minimum increase in taxes. 


2 Put this personal plan into action. 
a Presuming a goal of above- 
average portfolio growth, the Horn- 
blower registered representative 
would call upon the resources of Horn- 
blower’s definitive research to select 
securities considered to have high 
growth potential. 


Check performance. We believe 

a that helping to keep you on target 

is just as important as lining up your 

original goals. Which is why your 

Hornblower representative is avail- 

able to review his clients’ portfolios at 
regular intervals. 


4 Pay careful attention to details. 
=» Hornblower backs up its repre- 
sentatives with one of the most exten- 
sive and advanced computer systems 
on Wall Street. Automated clerical 
procedures result in highly accurate 
account handling. 


Offer a full range of investment 

= services; a strong network of 63 

offices linked by one of the fastest and 

largest private wire systems in the 

nation; a steady flow of new and sec- 

ondary issues from our underwriting 
department. 


That’s what Hornblower can do for 
the businessman who wants to invest. 
Now, exactly what can Hornblower do 
for you? Glad you asked. We’d be 
happy to talk over your personal situ- 
ation. Call or visit our office nearest 
you. 


Hornblower 
& Weeks 
Hemphill 

Noyes 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Offices Coast to Coast 
134 South La Salle Street, Chicago 60603 
28 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60603 


Sometimes, it’s the little things that can 
save (or sink) a business deal. 

To help you in the little things, we’ve pre- 
pared a little book. 

It snitches on the Europeans, country by 
country (for your free copy just send in the cou- 
pon below). This book tells what Europeans 
consider important, and unimportant. Where 
they like to eat. And when. How they like to do 
business. How they like you to do business. 

But we don’t stop there. We also help with 
the big things. Like time. We save you time fly- 
ing to Europe. We’re the only airline that can, 


fly you from any one of 39 domestic cities to 
any one of 25 foreign cities. 

There’s more. A foreign language channel 
on board our European flights. Plus TWA of- 
fices staffed with personnel who speak English 
as well as several European languages. 

Isn’t it a comfort to feel at home abroad? 

Ask your travel agent how TWA can do it. 
He knows all about us. And what we can do 
for you. 

You make money for us. We make money 


ipiD and away (cz) 


Getting to Europe is our business. 
Making money is yours. 
You help our business and we'll help yours. 


TWA, Dept. 295, RO. Box 25, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Please send me your free Business Travel Tips Booklet. 
Name 

Address 

City 











Folklore tells of the beggar woman 
who, when denied food by the 
townspeople, made soup by boiling 
a stone in water. As the villagers 
watched in awe, she stirred it and 
commented from time to time. 

Like how much better it would be 
with a carrot. Which someone 
promptly fetched for her. Then, per- 
haps, an onion. So someone gave 
an onion. 

Thus it continued until she had a 
potful of vegetables. When at last it 
was done and everyone marveled 
that such a delicious soup could be 
made from a stone, she remarked 
philosophically, ‘‘It's all in knowing 
how to do it.” 

It's that way with Campbell's 
Vegetarian Vegetable Soup. There 
are 15 delicious vegetables in it, 
simmered just so to make a deli- 
cious soup. As the beggar woman 
said, it’s really all in knowing how. 
And Campbell's has that know-how. 
One thing about Campbell's Vege- 
tarian Vegetable, though. You'll 
have to add your own stone, 


at 


VEGETARIAN 
VEGETABLE 
-- SOUP... 


Campbells 


makes meals M’m! M’m! Good! 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, October 30 
KRAFT MUSIC HALL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.) 
Roy Rogers and Dale Evans host the sec- 
ond annual Country Music Association 
awards presentation. Guests include Chet 
Atkins, Roger Miller, Johnny Cash, Tex 
Ritter, Hank Williams Jr 





Saturday, November 2 
WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC. 5-6:30 
p.m.). Los Angeles Times Grand Prix from 
Riverside. Calif.: World Professional Tar- 
t Diving Championship from Las Vegas 
and from Islip, N.Y the World Cham 
pionship Jalopy Demolition Derby (con- 
testants scoot around a 100-yd. infield at 





speeds up to 40 m.p.h., bashing each oth 
er’s car into junk 

HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC 9:30-10;30 
p.m.). Sammy Davis Jr.. Aretha Franklin 
nd Corbett Monica 


Sunday, November 3 

AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE DOUBLEHEAD- 
ER (NBC, 1:30-7 p.m.). First game: Buffalo 
Bills v. New York Jets at New York. Sec- 
ond game: Kansas City Chiefs v. Oakland 
Raiders at Oakland 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE DOUBLEHEAD 
ER (CBS. 4 p.m. to conclusion). Cleveland 


Browns v. San Francisco 49ers from Ke 
zar Stadium, San Francisco, following 
broadcast of regional NFL contest 


Tuesday, November 5 
ELECTION NIGHT COVERAGE (ABC, 7 p.m.; 
CBS, 6:30: NBC, 7:30; all to conclusion) 
The three major networks pre-empt reg 
ularly scheduled programs with minute-by 
minute computer coverage of election re 
turns throughout the night 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE APA REPERTORY COMPANY offers two 
drawing-room comedies in verse. Moliére’s 
The Misanthrope is as deliciously vicious 

lampoon of the manners and meanness 
of Louis XIV's court as it was 300 years 
ago, and it is performed with panache 
But T. S, Eliot's 1950 spiritual parable, 
The Cocktail Party seems stilted and 
stale in a limp production 

THE GREAT WHITE HOPE. Playwright How- 
ard Sackler models his hero on Jack John 
son, the first Negro heavyweight champion 
and béte noire of boxing—its professionals 
and public alike. Although James Earl 
Jones gives a forceful performance, the 
general style of acting and direction is 
American primitive 

THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH. In a 
rerun of the victimization of the Jews 
and Nazi guilt, Actor-Author Robert Shaw 
introduces some precarious psychologizing 
and implausible “what-if” elements to an 
Fichmann-like situation. Donald Pleasence 
enlivens an otherwise turgid evening with 
a memorable performance. 


Off Broadway 


TEA PARTY and THE BASEMENT. In any 
play by Harold Pinter, the questions are 
the answers and the denouement is total 
uncertainty. The audience knows less at 
the end than it thought it knew at the be- 


All times E.S.T. 





REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P 





Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac 


REMY MARTIN 





AK OF 5 


Rely on French law: 
only the finest Cognac... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0.P 
May be labeled 
Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0.PR 








Every bottle of 
Remy Martin is... 


REMY MARTIN 


AF oR 


Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 
and nothing less. 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 








Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac. Insist on... 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O. 


80 PROOF ¢ RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y, 
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BPICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. + 
5} 
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life insurance ata 


1968 





You can get better 


lower cost? Where? 





At Connecticut Mutual Life! Their ‘Blue Chip’ policies give you top quality cover 


age, and yet pay you higher dividends! Because Connecticut Mutual Life invests 
wisely. Keeps a tight lid on overhead and operating expenses. And that has brought 
down the cost 12 times in the last 20 years. In fact, money managers who analyze and 
compare life insurance companies long ago discovered that the ‘Blue Chip’ com 


pany gives them ‘Blue Chip’ values in insurance. Shouldn’t you discover it yourself? 


Connecticut Mutual Li e Blue Chip company 








Toyota's new Corolla. 
Check the shape 
and the statistics. 


priced car on the road. And it does. 
With a ride that’s faster and quieter 
than anything in its class. A 60 hp 
engine with five main bearings instead 


Corolla makes it tough on all kinds 
of competition. Price: $1666.* 
Mileage: about 30 to the gallon. 
Speed: 87 mph. Add a set of smooth, 


soft, reclining bucket seats; a heart- of the usual three. And a chassis that 





warming heater-defroster; plush never needs lubrication. 


Nylon carpeting; and you've got something a man By now it should be obvious. With Corolla’s shape 
can really get serious about, and statistics, it's not a car to kid around with. In fact, 
Toyota designed the Corolla to beat every other low it’s recommended for adults only. 





: A little larger. A little more go. And a little more money. 
Japan's No. 1 Automobile Manufacturer 


j OYO TA And meet the Nation's "3 import, the Toyota Corona 
Man Ofhice 


Toyote Motor Drstrbutors. tne 


OSS West 1G01m St, Torrance. Cabt SOHO! * Castern Office Johann Ave, Newart NJ f+ Mid Soutnern Toyota Lid, 1640 North La Salle St. Chcaga iM GO614 + Parts and service const te count 


Winters eruclenipnnluty ig 


Ballads and bartenders, singles and spouses, guitars 

M and go-go and all that jazz. That’s the Good Guys. And their 

Scotch? White Horse —the Good Guys Scotch. It’s got zing. 
It’s got taste. One taste—and it’s got you. 


White Horse 
the Good 
otch. 





CAN YOU DETERMINE THE ORDER 





IN WHICH THE REFLECTED CLOCKS WILL STRIKE THE HOUR? 





Remember, you're looking al 
the clocks backward. 


Which is kind of a switch for 
American Can... where we 
try hard to keep looking 
forward. Not only in the 
market place. But also in 
what we consider to be our 
other areas of responsibility. 


Worried about litter? We are, 
too. So as part of our 
$20,000,000 annual 

research and development 
program we're investigating 
the seemingly impossible: A 
degradable container that will 
actually disappear of its own 
accord! Pie in the sky? 





Perhaps. Bul we've learned 


never to ignore the impossible. 


Disturbed by air and water 
pollution? Then you'll be 
happy to know we'te already 
spent or committed over 
$10,000,000 in recent years 
to alleviate the problem at our 
plants. (We started fighting 
pollution way backin the 
1930's.) 


We believe we have a 
responsibility towards our 
neighbors, too. So in the 139 
communities where we're 
located we've established 
various programs of 
corporate giving and special 
grants to hospitals, 
education and youth, welfare 
and civic organizations. 


We consider these activities 

as a logical investment in our 
future. For we believe that 
only a healthy and prosperous 
America will reflect a bigger 
and better American Can 
Company. 


And speaking of reflections, 
give yourself extra credit if 
you solved our puzzle 
without a mirror. 


American Can Company 
Creative products that 
shape your future. 

100 Park Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 











zinning. In Tea Party, a successful man 


ufacturer of Sanitary wares is driven 
into a catatonic state by his secretary 
his wife and her brother. In The Base 
ment, members of a menage trois strug 


gle for power. While these one-acters are 
| 
| 


esser Pinter, the plavgver is still held in 
subtle grip 
HOW TO STEAL AN ELECTION is an un 
subtle indelicate, exuberant American 
tyle political revue that satirizes all the 


U.S. Presidents from G.W. to L.BJ 


RECORDINGS 


Vocal 

REGINA RESNIK: FRENCH, GERMAN, SPAN 
ISH AND RUSSIAN SONGS (Fpic). Great sing 
ers never rely on vocal beauty alone. for 
they know that they must combine dra 














ma and music in almost equal parts. R 
in Resnik’s vocal Stagecraft is earl 
unexeelled. This disk offers a variety of 
songs. cach a sharp, clear miniature of a 
thought mood or a conflict. Bronx 
born Resnik employs her practical int 
ligence, her personal flair and her firmly 
controlled mezzo throughout the record 
ing. But she is most effecti he 
Russian ancestry boils to the s e ina 
tloomy Prok« v work, 7 Pilla Vhich 
she renders w wrenching despai 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU: PORTRAIT OF 
THE ARTIST (Angel). This collection of lied 
e! ms and assorted oth pp riVe 
fair indication of Fischer-Dieskau’s t 
ent. He is a meticulous singer who never 
sloughs off a nuance or fuzzes an accent 
Though his baritone is aptly describes 
dry rather than warm, he has range and 
power to spare. Lieder are his forte, but 
this disk demonstrates a thoroughgoins 
omprehension of ope s well 


EVELYN LEAR AND THOMAS STEWART: RO 
MANTISCHE DUETTE (Deutsche Gramm 

















phor This recording unites the husband 
fe team in sedate but romantic 
wn. Evelyn Lear. most noted for 
her flamboyant version of Berg's violently 
atonal Lulw, becomes a den turtledove 
in Schumann's Fair Little Flower. Thom 
iS Stewart. memorable for | four nd 
doomed Wotan, pours out Stephen Fo 
ters Hard Times Con feain No M 
with as much authority as any cotton-pick 
in’ baritone in the busines 
FRANCO CORELLI: GRANADA AND OTHER 
ROMANTIC SONGS (Capitol). Corelli uses 
his miraculous equipment unstint He 
never underestimates the power of note 
especially a high C that he can hold until 
even his listeners feel short of oxygen 
His powerful dark tenor nearly steam 
rollers the modest litthe songs on_ this 


disk; few of them justify the fervor with 
which he belts them out 


CINEMA 
2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Using all the 
technical resources of the medium, Di 
rector Stanley Kubrick has produced a fu 
turistic parable of man’s place in the 
cosmos that is one of the most stunning vi 
sual adventures in film history 
THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES. The film ad 
aptation of Frank D. Gilroy's play about 
familial agony in The Bronx ts brought 
to life by the honest, homely acting of Pa- 
tricia: Neal, Jack Albertson and Martin 
Sheen 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Franco Zeffirelli 
turns one of Shakespeare’s most familiar 
plays into a movie of stunning immediacy 
Leonard Whiting and Olivia Hussey, as 
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MENNEN 
x 


s-— 
afta. 


KIN CONDITIONER 









The first creamy after shave. 


Most after shaves are mostly alcohol. So they can make your face burn. 
Mennen Afta’s the first creamy after shave. So it can’t make your face 
burn. Instead of drying your skin, it soaks right in and replaces the oil 
shaving scrapes away. Afta soothes your face. Which figures. After all, 
when was the last time you got burnt by something creamy? 
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youl vole CHET HUNTLEY DAVE BRINKLEY 


Chet Huntley and Dave Brinkley head NBC's team for 


count iational coverage. 








FLOYD KALBER LEN O'CONNOR 
Floyd Kalber and Len O'Connor head up Chicago's Num- 
ber One News Staff to give you the up-to-the-minute local 
returns. Channel 5 will bring you comprehensive, fast- 


paced coverage of the hotly contested offices in INinois 


and northwest Indiana. Special five minute local reports 
every half hour will keep you in touch with the dramatic « 


political scene as it develops on key elections for state 


on and county offices 


channel //— WMAQ-TV 


Chicago’s Number One 
source for News 
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We try to handle other people’s 
business like our own. 

We’ve doubled ours in 3 years. 

And it starts right here. 








{ New York - Alexandria - As y Park - Be rly H Boston antury Cit cr “9 Denver 


Toms River - Washingt D.C.-H u» Par F.P. Ristine Division Offices: Doylestown - Elizabett 


N¥Donnellgco 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other principal exchanges 

















Traditionally... 
avery great Scotch 


be Coyeteleace Macvacltrasteltimarcmaze) ole! 
for over a hundred years. 


100% Blended Sco 


Estelle, the Housen 
welcomes you 


to the Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


... where every guest is an 
honored guest, and every 
room fit for aking. Come, 
enjoy luxurious accom- 
modations, fine res- 
taurants, cocktail 
lounges. The near- 
to-everything loc 
tion puts you 
within walking 
distance of 
Loop offices, 
dining and 


B.D. SMARTBUCKS 
KNOWS THE VALUE HOTEL 
IN LOS ANGELES... 


is really in Beverly Hills! 


Where else could he find 700 deluxe 


ruest rooms and suites, each with ice 
refrigerators and color TV?...With 
two swimming pools...a choice of 
eight great rooms for dining, dancing 
and entertainment...a location smack 


in the center of Beverly Hills activity AMERICAN 

, EXPRESS 
CARTE BLANCHE 
& OINERS’ CLUB 


and shops, only 20 minutes from 
L. A. airport...and 1001 other fine 

. ‘ I 
features? So join Big Daddy Smartbucks 


Private facilities are available for groups of 12 to 1000. 
For further information and our illustrated brochure, 
as low as $20 call or write 


where the value is...rates start 


TELEPHONE (312) 372-0700 © TELETYPE 222-0110 


s&} LaSalle 


The Hotel of LaSalle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 


THE BEVERLY HILTON 
Beverly Hills, California 

tions at all Hilton 

1 Hilton and other le: 
phone Hilton Reservation 
In Chicago 346-277 
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the passionate, star-crossed lovers. perform 
with a maturity beyond their years 

THE BOFORS GUN. Life in the postwar 
3ritish army is the subject of this vig 
orously antimilitary drama. David Warner 
and Nicol Williamson offer two of the 


best screen performances of the year 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE PROGRESSIVE HISTORIANS, by Richard 
Hofstadter \ graceful and perceptive 
study of three men—Frederick Jacksor 
lurner, Charles A. Beard and V. L. Par 
rington—who have most shaped America’s 
conception Of its past. 

A SMALL TOWN IN GERMANY, by John le 
Carré. A missing embassy official, stolen 
secret files, and the illusion-fed machi 
nations of the diplomatic life in Bonn are 
all part of the puzzle in this novel of sus 
pense and political intrigue 

A FAN‘S NOTES, by Frederick Exley. In 
this rambling, scrambling. fictionalized 
memoir, a young man, unable to par 
ticipate in the American myth, uses pro 
football heroes to act out his own in 
eluctable dreams 

STEPS, by Jerzy Kosinski. In his second 
novel, the author of The Painted Bird 
coolly describes a series of acts of voy 
curism, cruelty and revenge that combine 
to form a shocking picture of a patho 
logical mind 

THE FIRST CIRCLE, by Alexander Solzhen- 
itsyn. This classic, which will be read 
long after the Cold War is forgotten, re- 
morselessly reveals the ways of state tyr 
anny and the private means men find to 
fight it 

GEORGE ELIOT, by Gordon Haight. An ad 
mirable biography of a writer whose life 
was as rich in Victorian drama and mo 
rality as any of her novels 

MAKING GOOD AGAIN, by Lionel Da- 
vidson. Was Germany's cruelty to the 
Jews a sin or a crime or both? A writer 
of suspense novels tackles the question 
and spins a subtle tale as well 

TIME OUT, by David Ely. Weird stories 
for this secular age, among them a pirate 
cruise for tired businessmen and a des 
perate church = organist’s — life-or-death 
struggle with a musical computer 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
Airport, Hailey (2 last week) 
Preserve and Protect, Drury (1) 
The Salzburg Connection, MacInnes (3) 
The Hurricane Years, Hawley (9) 
5. Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (8) 
6. The Beautiful Couple, Woolfolk 
The Senator, Pearson (7) 
&. Couples, Updike (5) 
9. The First Circle, Solzhenitsyn (4) 
10. True Grit, Portis (6) 


NONFICTION 


1. The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (1) 
2. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (2) 
3. Sixty Years on the Firing Line, Krock 
4. The American Challenge, 
Servan-Schreiber (5) 
5. Between Parent and Child, Ginott (4) 
6. Iberia, Michener (7) 
Soul on Ice, Cleaver (10) 
&. The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test, 
Wolfe (6) 
9%. The Case Against Congress, 
Pearson and Anderson 
10. Here and Hereafter, Montgomery 
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See what the boys in the front room will have : 


A little Dixieland ? The latest show tunes ? A bassa nova maybe ? 
Something everybody can sing ? There's nothing like a Conn Organ 
for getting everyone together. For giving your home real home life. 
A Conn Organ is a crowd pleaser all right. Ready, willing and able to 
accommodate anyone's taste and anyone's ability, Even a beginner 
can play a Conn Organ without a single lesson. You pick out the 
melody and Conn’s exclusive “Show-Chord” plays the chords to go 
with it automatically. Wouldn't your family and friends enjoy the 
pleasure of Conn Organ’s company ? Wouldn't you ? Let your Conn 
Organ dealer help you select the ideal instrument for your home. And 
be sure to have him show you the Conn Home Organ Course and 
demonstrate the stereo effect of Conn’s exclusive Electronic Pipes. 


CONN ORGANS/CONN PIANOS 


for the home that enjoys home life 





Made by C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind., 
world's largest manulacturer of band and 
orchestral instruments... since 1875 
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Red Gloves 

go to lunch... 
when marketing’s 
on the menu. 


The Red Work Gloves symbolize the exceptional 
care your air cargo can expect at the hands of TWA. 
However, at TWA we're not just flying men, but mar- 
keting men. Ergo our name, TWA MarketAir. Ergo 
Red Gloves on our entire staff of marketing counsel- 
ors. One group of which we call Distribution Consult- 
ants. Their skill is distribution cost analysis. Their ; 
commitment is to help you find ways to recast part of cee } 
your present distribution expense as profit. The serv- 7 : : é 
ices of a TWA MarketAir Distribution Consultant are J 

yours for the telephoning. What's in it for TWA? The 
hope that then you'll be inclined to market your goods 
via TWA MarketAir... rather than just to send them via a 
conventional cargo carrier. 


TALK TO THE TWA MARKETAIRMEN 












uh 
—_ 


eupr 


SEPA 


Py: 
+) 
> J itd 
TWA MARKETAIR Se 
*TWA’s registered service mark for its world-wide Cargo services. eS 
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__ Now Continental Bank 
will give your $20,000 investment 


the million dollar treatment. 


Until now, you may have thought professional 
investment advisory services were strictly “million 
dollar” affairs. Until now, that was roughly true. 

But now, Continental Bank offers the services of 
our top professional investment management staff to 
Illinois residents for accounts of $20,000 or more. 
This is the very same staff that manages our many 
million-dollar trust funds. 

These men base their investment decisions on 
exhaustive research. A team of specialists uses sophis- 
ticated computer programming to further define our 
job of investing your money. 

You can select one of two investment portfolio 
options. One is geared to long term capital growth. 
The other is designed for optimum current income 
with reasonable potential market appreciation. 

Continental Capital Investment Service 

We call this investment program the Continental 
Capital Investment Service (C.C.1.S.). Here’s how it 
works: 

First, we'll assist you in opening an account with 
a leading brokerage firm. Our staff will then purchase 
for your portfolio a list of stocks that our analysts 
recommend most highly for C.C.1.S. 





Continental Hlinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60690. 
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Semi-annual Statements 

We will sell and re-invest as indicated by re- 
search, without your having to become involved in the 
intricacies of the market. The brokerage firm will 
notify you of every transaction that has been made, 
and we will give you a semi-annual statement on the 
status of your account. 

Keep in mind, Continental Bank knows a great 
deal about investments. In 111 years we have given 
financial counsel to an impressive list of individuals 
and corporations. And in the process, our financial 
talents have grown enormously. May we put this talent 
to work for you? 

If your investment goals are long term growth or 
for maximum current income, fill in our coupon or 
call us at 312-828-3593 for complete details. 


It’s what you'd expect from 
the biggest bank in Chicago. 


Continental Bank 


Continental Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 60690 
Attention Trust Department: 


Please send me information on your new Continental Capital 
Investment Service. Limited to residents of Illinois. 


My investment goal is: () long term growth 
(J current income 


Name —_— 





Telephone number. = 





Address . = = 








Member F.D.LC. 
c10 








Care in packing. Care in 
loading. Care in driving. 
Care in unloading. Every 
step... every mile... 
every minute of your move, 
It's a ‘Care Package” all 
the way when you move 
by Mayflower. 

Your possessions actually 
“float” on big, soft cush- 


MAYFLOWER 
PACKING SERVICE 


“WORLD WIDE” 


“Care Package” 


ions of air, protected from 
billions of bumps by May- 
flower Air-Ride suspension 
that’s twice as gentle with 
your things. 

And Mayflower can assure 
you, in advance, who the 
agent will be at the other 
end of your move. That's 
because Mayflower selects 





only one in each commu- 
nity... the very best. He'll 
be on hand when and 
where you need him, 

So, next time you move 
long distance, look us up 
in the Yellow Pages for 
the safest ride in moving. 
We'll take the load off 
your mind. 





Another Mayflower Bonus 






Ce ae 
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The First All-Label, No-Obligation 
Discount Record Service 
to Offer All These Advantages 





Generally ® 
some cas 


Plus a unique extra bonus... &? 


SELECT ANY RECORD OF YOUR CHOICE —FREE 


No crowds or 


Any record © 
available in the 





u.S.! 






if you join now and pay the modest lifetime enrollment fee 


No: .a record-buying service that 

has all the advantages you've been 
looking for — Records Unlimited! It 
gives you big discounts on all records, 
all labels — with no minimum purchase 
required. And you buy with at-home 
shopping convenience! What's more, 
you get your first record free for joining 
right now! 

No other service, club or method of 
buying records offers all this without 
obligation of any kind! 

No obligations — No limitations 

If you buy records regularly—5, 7 or 
12 a year—you probably like to make 
your selections from a variety of labels. 
And you don't want the commitment to 
buy a specified number of records. 
What you do want are the most gen- 
erous discounts that can be offered on 
every one of the records you buy! 

You get all these advantages only 
with Records Unlimited! 

Discounts up to 75% 

As a member, you have no obligation 
to buy any records. But every record 
you do buy will have a big discount. . . 
generally 334% % off the manufacturers’ 
suggested list price (see the chart). 

You can choose any 12” long-playing 


record of any label available in the 
United States. In some cases we are 
able to offer discounts up to 75%! 


Free Buying Guides 


You will learn about these special 
savings regularly through your free 
copies of the Records Unlimited buy- 
ing guide, which will carry listings of 
new releases and best-selling hit rec- 
ords in all fields of music . . . classical, 
folk, pop, teen, Broadway, etc. You can 
take advantage of the super discounts, 
or order any record you want at our 
regular low discount prices (plus a 
small mailing and handling charge). 
All records, of course, are brand-new 


BIG DISCOUNTS ON ALL LABELS 


See for Yourself! 
Manufacturers’ Suggested 
List Prices* 
$1.79 through $1.98... 
2.49 through 
3.49 through 
3.79 through 


RECORDS 
UNLIMITED 


2.78 
3.78 
3.98.. 
4.79 through 4,98 
5.79 through 5.98.. 
6.79 through 6.98 
(Certain hard-to-get records somewhat higher) 


Special-Price Records Each Month! 
Leading Labels $.95 + $1.19 « $1.60 
(Originally sold for up to $4.79*) 
*In some area be ased at 
below m 5 prices 








CHOOSE A RECORD FREE-NOW! 


Take any one of these hit albums— or any other record you want! 


TRE BEAT OF See 
HERB ALPERT 6 $ 
THE TULANS aes 


JOHNNY ¢ 
AT FOLSOM Prison 


> 





and guaranteed to be in perfect play- 
ing condition. 

First Record Free 

Your first record is free, if you join 

now and pay the modest $2.50 lifetime 
enrollment fee. And you can select 
your free record now from the best- 
selling records shown on this page, or 
you can pick any other record currently 
available in the United States, 

Free Record Rack 


Just fill out and mail the coupon 
along with your check or money order 
for $2.50 to cover your lifetime enroll- 
ment. We'll send the free record of 
your choice promptly. You'll also re- 
ceive a copy of the current Records 
Unlimited buying guide, listing hun- 
dreds of records available to members 
at special discount prices. Act now, and 
we'll also send you, free, a handsome, 
brass-finished browser record rack! 
Note: Since stereo records may now be 
played on monaural (regular high-fi- 
delity) phonographs . . . and cost no 
more than monaural records . . . all of 
your records will be sent in stereo, 


. records unlimited 


Harmony, Indiana 


| oelteeettaeestineicanestionedianettanstionstiastionstiemttonettenstamtiend A 








| Records Unlimited | 
Box 500, Harmony, Indiana 47853 l 
I'm enclosing my $2.50 lifetime enrollment fee. | 
Please enroll me as a member of Records 
Unlimited and send me this record — free: ] 


etal 
BOOKENDS 
SIMON & GARFUNKEL 


Also send me my free record rack and the current l 
Records Unlimited buying guide. I understand 
there is no obligation to purchase l 
number of records in any month, but that those l 
I 
I 


any minimum 


I do purchase will be mine at discount prices. 





Adress. .ccccccvcccccsccesecsesosccsene | 
CRY. cise is cecddce secs csesd ene secwenece 
ri ‘ + Z 
rg ES i vealization Sis conienieenesomesesaatin Code....... | 
1 4 Johnny rivers | 
—— | 

I 612-6/S6 I 

Man es cee cen ceo ne ‘one ce SO GES SREY SEED SEND GENND aD cam 
© 1968 Records Unlimited RU-110/F68 
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You've got to be an expert 






Ke hs 


eS) 


what TRW makes. 


We're not teachers, yet TRW TRW touches your life in many ways. This is TRW. Big, but almost 
is constantly advancing man’s Your car and home radio, stereo, invisible unless you know where 
knowledge. color TV—even your golf cart or to look. And when you do, 
We are deeply involved in space electronic organ—all are part TRW. you'll find that what we do benefits 
explorations—and their practical So is your automobile. And the just about everybody. 
applications. The communications jetliners in which you fly. 
satellites we are building may help Highly diversified. very advanced 
make it possible to educate ail in technology, with 75,000 people in 
the world’s peoples. over 250 worldwide locations. 


® 


TRW INC. (Formerly Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc.), Cleveland, Ohio— Balanced diversity in Electronics, Space, Aircraft, Automotive, Defense and Industrial Markets. 
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ARE UP ON OUR SLOPES 





Having-fun, being-fun people. Skiing. Mict e you a skier, more 





kinds than you'll find anywhere else—for beginner BXNEE A veen. Snow. Mict ® Send for free Fun-Pak of vacation literat 
has more, for a meteorological fa i most any other state and nobiling : Michigan Tourist Council, Room 720A, Stevens 
tobogganing. snowshoe kating, everytt xf 9 in W We've built a whole Wy T. Mason Building, Lansing, Michigan 48926. 
civilization, with more than 80 completely developed winter resort areas—and freeway ry ar 





where kept clean and clear. Come up and get out with your outgoing family for a week or two. : 
: ADORE 





Rockwell Reports: On Arnie’s 
undersea drilling 














Relaxing work. Millions of men relax playing golf. 
But not Arnold Palmer. When Arnie looks for 
relaxation he heads for his shop where he shapes 
and reshapes clubs looking for the right designs 
to incorporate into the Arnold Palmer line. The 
sander and reversing drill he uses are two of 1,200 
power tools Rockwell makes for home and indus- 
try. Around the world, machinists, men in the 
automotive and construction industries earn their 
living with our tools. Rockwell power tools are 
not the tools of Arnold Palmer’s trade, but they 
are in his shop. We’re proud they’re in such 
good hands. 














9 
Dockside shooting. Fishermen on the West Coast don’t waste a 
second unloading and refueling their boats when schools of fish | 
are running. They use suction hoses to pull fish from the 
hold and shoot them into a dockside processing plant. A 
hundred tons in minutes. So refueling boats, to get 
them back at sea, has got to be fast, too. That’s x3 
why one firm chose a Rockwell Keylock 
system to refuel their fish- 
ing fleet. With the Keylock 
system, crewmen become 
their own fuel pumpers. 
Each boat has its own key 
to activate the fuel pump. 
The number of gallons 
taken on is recorded auto- 
matically on the boat’s record 
ticket and on individually as- 
signed counters in the Rockwell 
Keylock. The system can be used 
for any fleet refueling—trucks, 
cars, even planes. 





ools; fish in schools; 
rews; Wall Street news. 





































Undersea Christmas trees. In the oil and gas 
industries, a “Christmas tree” is a cluster of 
valves used to control a well. Now, when pe- 
troleum sources are discovered beneath the 
sea, there’s a lot that goes on under that “tree”. Special 
hardware is needed. So we put to work all the experience we’ve 
had with “land-locked” valves over the last 50 years. Rockwell’s 
McEvoy division in Houston, Texas, developed remote-control sub- 
sea valves, an extended casing system, a remote wellhead system, 
a remote flow line connector, and a sonic telemetry system. Because 
more and more offshore wells are being sunk throughout the world, 
Rockwell research is now working on a system 
which will allow one man, back on the beach, to 
control the production of a whole field of offshore, 
sub-sea wells. 


That bell tolls for us. Until 10 A.M. Thursday, 
October 3, shares of stock in Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company were traded over-the-counter. 
But on that morning a 
new symbol appeared on 
“the big board”: ROK. It 
marked the first sale of 
our stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange, 
where shares of our 
company will be 
traded from now on. 






Power tools, undersea wellheads and metering 
systems are just a part of the Rockwell story. 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company has 28 basic 
product lines. Our customers are involved in 
growth areas—from atomic power to recreation 
and leisure—here and abroad. To learn more 
about us, write for our Annual Report: Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208. 
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Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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MARTELL...THE LARGEST SELLING COGNAC OF THE WORLD 


© Mobil Oil Corporation 


Every weekend, the average American cleans his car thoroug 
He thinks. 


Cleaning the outside of a car 
doesn't get rid of another kind of dirt 
that’s building up on the inside— 
engine dirt. 

It's engine dirt that can turn a 
beautiful, shiny car into an ugly 
mechanical failure. 

At Mobil, we have something to 
help get rid of that engine dirt—Mobil 


Detergent Gasoline. Both Mobil Pre- 
mium and Mobil Regular have a De- 
tergent that actually helps clean your 
engine. Every single time you drive. 

Mobil Detergent Gasoline gets to 
vital parts of your engine—your car 
buretor, oil screen, PCV valve (an 
anti-air-pollution device). 

It keeps these parts clean to help 








prevent trouble. Trouble like stalling. 
Wasting gasoline. Or breaking down 
and ending up with a big repair bill. 

So next weekend, while you're us- 
ing all that elbow grease on the out- 
side of your car, think about using 
some of our Detergent Gasoline on 
the inside. That way you'll be cleaner, 


both body and soul. M i il 


Detergent Gasoline 
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looking for 


LODE LO) (om 


First we beat the bushes. Isolate the 
problems. Then we share 
our ideas. Ideas that 
improve your profit 
mua) potential 
while they’re min- 
imizing your losses. 
Expensive? Not in the long run. 
They help keep working people 







working, products productive not 
destructive. 

We figure the best way of handling 
an accident is by avoiding it in the 
first place. And that insurance service 
is only spectacular when it helps pre- 
vent spectacular things from happen- 
ing in your plant or office. 

It’s our way of making insurance 
something of value, not just a neces- 
sary expense. It’s also our way of be- 





ing the people who know business 
insurance like nobody else in the 
business. 

Shouldn’t we be keeping an eye out 
for you? 


Employers Insurance 
of Wausau 





Industry leaders representing legal, 
design, marketing, manufacturing, 


insurance, quality control, and products 
service gathered recently at Wausau 

to explore all problems relating 

to products and consumers. The common 
goal is new ideas to share. 


No trouble in getting the 
Wausau Story for yourself 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Some & lll 





HETHER they buy the magazine 

On newsstands or receive a sub 
scription through the mail, most of 
Time's readers should have the next 
two issues in their hands much ear 
her than usual, Editors, writers, cor- 
respondents and researchers will all 
be working a stepped-up schedule de- 
signed to deliver next week's issue, 
and the final news of the campaign, 





before the polls close. The magazine 
that would normally be delivered the 
following week will go to press a 
day and a half after the election. It 
should reach a majority of readers be 
fore week's end 


The Cover: Collage by Romare 
Bearden 


TiMe’s cover artists often find 
themselves spending long hours, even 
days, devising a plan of attack, a 
theme that will give some added in- 
sight to their work. Romare Bearden, 
54, had no such problem. Although 
he was born in Charlotte, N.C., he 
has lived in Manhattan most of the 
past 50 years, and he has strong feel 
ings about the expanding troubles of 





his adopted city. After discussing his 
first cover assignment with Time's 
editors on the 25th floor of the 
Time and Lire Building in Manhat 
tan, Bearden happened to look out of 
the window just before he left for his 
studio. His worries about New York 
added an artistic distortion to what 
he saw, “The buildings were full of 
lights,” he remembers. “I saw them 
toppling about the mayor.” 

Buildings, police, slum kids, street 
crowds and the mayor—Bearden 
worked them all into the jigsaw com 
bination of photomontage and paste- 
up collage that has become his per- 
sonal style. It is a style he devel 
oped after years of study under such 


teachers as Satirist George Grosz 
and at Manhattan's Art Students 
League, and he uses it with remark- 
able versatility (TIME, Oct. 27, 1967) 
With it, he has portrayed the varied 
aspects of the world he has known 

from Deep South sharecropper farms 
to the Harlem neighborhoods, where 
he spent his youth and later tried 
his hand at professional songwriting 
As a Negro, Bearden insists that there 
Is no particular significance in the 


PETE® POLYMENAK 





COVER ARTIST BEARDEN 


fact that so many of his subjects 
have been Negroes. “My subject is 
people. They just happen to turn 
out to be Negro,” he says. Stull, he pic 
tures them with such special feeling 
and skill that their portraits have 
been shown in galleries across the 
U.S. and Europe; they are in the col- 
lections of Princeton University, At 
lanta University, Buffalo's Albright- 
Knox Art Gallery and the Brooklyn 
Museum 
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LETTERS 
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Members of the Wedding 


Sir: When Jackie Kennedy first visited 
Greece she was charmed and captivated 
by that ancient land. Her fine sense of his- 
tory responded to the heritage that built 
the Western civilization she knows so 
well. She has lived events that are as trag- 
ic as any written by ancient Greek dra- 
matists. A modern Croesus found her and 
brought her to the shores of Homer's wine- 
dark sea. 

Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy Onassis— 
welcome home! 

Mrs. ALEXANDER J. TRIPOULAS 

Rocky River, Ohio 


Sir: I am unhappy. My goddess has feet 
of clay. 

Dick Norvick 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Sir: We've lost a national shrine. 
Larry E. Scott 
Greeley, Colo, 


Sir: Who says no country ever gives the 
U.S. any help with her problems? Look 
what the Greeks have done for the Jackie 
Kennedy situation—even provided the se- 
clusion of an island. Wonderful. Thanks, 
Best of luck and everything. 
J. R. RINKER 

Augusta, Ga. 


Sir: I have always thought Jackie to be 
a woman out for all the power and pres- 
tige that money could buy. This verifies 
that, But we had been led to believe that 
she respected the Catholic Church all the 
way. How will she explain her actions to 
those children, who seem so devout? 
Mrs. A, E. CLINGERMAN 

Terre Haute, Ind. 


Sir: Papa Onassis has added another jew- 
el to his collection, a jewel that one 
would have thought was not for sale at 
any price. 

E. CABORN 
Halifax, N.S. 


Sir: Aristotle Onassis was undoubtedly a 
judicious choice for Jacqueline Kennedy— 
if he doesn’t shape up, he can ship out! 

EDWARD MARKSCHEID 
Scotch Plains, NJ. 


Sir: It must be love. Surely, Jackie didn’t 
trade the proud name of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy for a mess of yachtage! Did 
she? 

(Mrs.) Laura B, MELLEN 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Sir: Come now, If he’s good enough for 
Jackie, he can’t be all that bad. 

( Mrs.) VIRGINIA FINNEY 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Sir: Why the bleats of outrage, the sense 
of personal and national betrayal, the in- 
credulous how-could-she’s? My first—in 
fact, my only—reaction to Jackie's “queen- 
ly” surrender to Playboy-Pirate Onassis 
and his multimillions was that this is her 
first wholly in-character act since 1960. 
(Mrs.) CATHLEEN BURNS ELMER 

Boston 


The Courtier 


Sir: In 1968 the candidacy of George Wal- 
lace (Oct. 18] for President of these Unit- 
ed States is nothing less than preposterous. 
1 implore the citizenry to heed the words 
of Alexander Hamilton, who wrote: “His- 
tory teaches that among the men who 
have overturned the liberties of republics, 
the greatest number have begun their ca- 
reers by paying an oObsequious court to 
the people; commencing demagogues, and 
ending tyrants.” 
FRANK R. SQUEO 

Port Jefferson Station, N.Y. 


Sir: May I suggest the lemming as the ap- 
propriate symbol for Candidate Wallace's 
American Independent Party? The blue- 
collar worker and his unions will be among 
the first to achieve self-destruction, fol- 
lowed in short order by the Catholics 
and Jews, or by any other minority group 
that does not live up to Wallace's inflex- 
ible, preset standards. 
Cuesrer Locu 

New Castle, Pa. 


Sir: The experts have failed. We have 
been organized and professionalized to 
death by some of the most learned (suppos- 
edly) men around, Certainly, we are afraid, 
frustrated and doubtful. And why not? A 
bunch of leaders and communications me- 
dia that think Communism is only danger- 
ous in Viet Nam, bleeding hearts who think 
that only the black man needs his rights, 
and taxes going up every day with littl to 
show for the spending, are enough to make 
us afraid. My vote will not be wasted, even 
though George Wallace does not win. No 
one really loses when he stands for his 
principles. 

Professional politicians have not been 
the answer for our country’s ills, so let 
the amateurs at the grass roots try—we 
know our problems better, I expect. 

(Mrs.) Mary Fox 
Biloxi, Miss. 
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Sir: 


If we let George do it, who will 
undo it? 


SPENCER E. MCALLISTER 
Streamwood, III. 


Sir: Behind all of Wallace's doubletalk 
and attempts to portray himself as a self- 
appointed expert on morality, government 
and people's needs, is his public record as 
Governor of Alabama, which has the high- 
est murder rate in the country and where 
people lived in fear of his Hitler-style dic- 
tatorship. It is incomprehensible that he 
has the ability (with a previous history of 
a 10% nervous disability from the Air 
Corps) to cope with the multitude of pres- 
idential problems. 
Leo S. MANIATTY 

Chicopee, Mass. 


Sir: Re: “Bomber on the Stump” [Oct. 
18]; The good general makes a fine point 
when he says that “so many intelligent peo- 
ple believe they can become expert in a 
field where they have so little training or 
experience.” For an example, he might 
cite military men in politics. 
JEFFREY NEWMAN 

Sherman, Texas 


Sir: Does the tool in Wallace's hand on 
your cover suggest that he is throwing a 
monkey wrench into the 1968 presidential 
election, or that he will continue in his 
campaign doing what he does best: keep- 
ing all those nuts uptight? 
Puitip JENKINS 

Biddeford, Me. 


Reaching and Teaching 


Sir: The Laugh-In story (Oct. 11] was a 
great piece of reporting, capturing the 
many nuances of a complex society that 
contribute to the program’s success. But 
Director Gordon Wiles’ statement that 
“We've got that wonderful generation of 
kids that no one else has been able to 
reach” is a bit much. I've been teaching 
them all my life, and I agree they are won- 
derful, but Mr. Wiles should be aware 
that there are thousands of teachers the 
country over reaching those kids every 
day and teaching them the subtleties of 
comedy and satire that make possible the 
success his program currently enjoys. 
Epwin X. TRAVERS 

College Park, Md. 


Sir: Nothing better illustrates what is 
wrong with this country than Rowan and 
Martin being called a “success.” A similar 
“success” is Gore Vidal with his incredibly 
filthy books. If vulgarity, innuendo, bad 
language, bad manners and filth are what 
is necessary to be a success in these Unit- 
ed States, then we are certainly headed 
for either total depravity or a sharp re- 
action with a dictatorship. At the end of 
the last century, the U.S. was at the 
dawn of a golden age in literature and cul- 
ture. We had Longfellow, Whittier, Emer- 
son, Bryant and Whitman, Our former 
greatness now turns around a_ burlesque 
show with striptease trimmings. 
JoserH 1, PUENTE 

Washington, D.C. 


Don’t Talk Destruction 


Sir; Thank you for your superb Essay 
on the “everyday activist” (Oct. 18]. Final- 
ly, someone has pointed out that con- 
structive dissent can and doés exist, that 
for every militant demonstrator there is 
a “disrupter for good” who contributes 
far more to our society than do all the yip- 
pies from Berkeley to Columbia. Allow 
me to speak for the doers of my gener- 
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ation with these lines from the Beatles’ lat- 
est release, Revolution 
But when you talk about destruction 
Don't ya know that you 
can count me oul 
KAREN HALTTUNEN 
Short Hills, NJ 


My sermon Sunday was James / 
But be doers of the Word, not hear 
ers only,” and your Essay was apropos 
However, you say doers are produced by 
families, schools, colleges and corporations 
Are none produced by churches? Has re 
ligion lost all its power and creativity 
Has the church become irrelevant, or does 
our culture only feel that it has? Maybe 
the omission of Father Groppi and Mar 
tin Luther King Jr. reveals more an edi 
tor’s prejudice than the actual situation 
(THE REv.) ELTON W. BROWN 
Pastor 








Millbury Federated Church 
Millbury, Mass 


Matter of Allegiance 


Sir: I would like to commend Tommie 
Smith and John Carlos for their actions 
of silent protest during the Olympic cer 
emonies [Oct. 25]. Black Americans are 
treated first as blacks, secondly as Amer 
icans in this country. The allegiance of 
these black athletes first to their people, 
and secondly to America is understandable 
and constructive. Their willingness to par 
ticipate in the games shows their loyalty 
to their country; their actions of protest 
show their loyalty to the underprivileged 
of our nation. It is concern like theirs, 
and the courage and conviction to ex- 
press their protest in the face of con- 
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demnation by the Establishment, that will 
lead to the improvement of our society 

JOHN S. RICHARDSON 
Princeton, NJ 


Sir It made me very sad to see Tom 
mie Smith and John Carlos making their 
demonstration for Black Power. Winning 
the gold and bronze medals were great per 
sonal achievements, and I am sure that 
any Negroes watching were proud. But 
was it necessary to degrade the otherwise 
moving ceremonies? | think there are many 
South African Negroes who could tell 
these men things that would make them ap 
preciate their freedom—yes, freedom! I 
think that Smith and Carlos are only hurt 
ing the cause they hold closest to their 
hearts by alienating white Americans and 
giving people like George Wallace a chance 
to say, “See what I mean?” 
( Mrs.) MARGUERITE RUPPENICKER 

Westbrook, Conn 





Lines of Defense 


Sir: Your article on hyperkinesis (“Those 
Mean Little Kids”) [Oct. 18] was as wel 
come as our son's first dose of Ritalin. It 
is difficult to send a child out into the 
day, knowing that he will charge head- 
first into a multitude of unacceptable ac 
tivities, as he did yesterday, as he will 
tomorrow. It is more difficult to know 
that he will be punished and ridiculed for 
behavior he cannot easily control. The 
next time I am told that I'm a nut, my doc 
tor is a quack and my son is a brat who 
just needs a good belting instead of med- 
ication, I'll have you to back us up! 
Mrs. JOHN C, MURRAY 

Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich 











New Zen or No Zen? 


Sir The story, “Zen, with a Difference 
[Oct. 18], regarding the ritualistic activity 
at the Tassajara Monastery in California 
makes any knowledgeable Zennist smile 
since Zen has no form, no ritual, no 
church, no creed, no “Bible,” no authority 
or priestcraft administering it and is de- 
void of images and the adoration of them 
It has as its main objective the con 
centration of the mind—without lotus po 
sitions, Kneeling, closeting. bending, stoop 
ing or praying. This results in the per 
son’s becoming more aware of life, all 
life, and the process by which it flows with 
out beginning or end 

A religion it is not, and any reference 
to teaching “a bunch of Americans trying 
to find out what religion is—and that is 
real religion,” makes the project very ques 
tionable to anyone who has Zen (en 
lightenment to you) 

Cuas. T. SCHIROS 








Temple City, Calif 


Hmm! 


Sir: Your Essay, “That New Black Mag- 
ic” (Sept. 27], mentions that: “Many have 
felt a vibration of personal peace by cry- 
ing ‘Om! " This is very true indeed! Oc 
casionally I like to chant “Om, om, om,” 
or “Aum, aum, aum,” in a continuous sol 
emn singsong tone; then I feel very strong 
spiritual vibrations swelling within me, as 
I am very sensitive by nature. I also tried 
chanting “Eloi, Eloi, Eloi,” in like man- 
ner, and it could also give me _ personal 
peace! 
CHRISTINO LEMAN 

Java, Indonesia 
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WHYJOHN ENFINGER USES A 
PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER 
TO PRINTJUSTA 
DOLLAR A DAY IN POSTAGE. 


John Enfinger runs a service 
Station in Dothan, down in south 
eastern Alabama's peanut and cottor 
country, with his wife's help 

If you walk into the office, 
you'll spot a little machine. It's one of 
our desk model postage meters. And, 
to date, it's seen seven years of serv 
ice at Enfinger’s Standard Station 

Since the day John got our 
meter, “It's been the handiest piece 
of equipment | have. In fact, | wonder 
how | ever got along without it. To me, 
it’s not just a timesaver, it’s a life- 


For information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1237 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904. Post 


saver. Because nothing takes the place 
of postage when you need it.” 

Between letters, invoices and 
statements, an average of a dollar's 
worth of postage passes through the 
meter each day. Regardless of what 
his mail weighs or where it is going, 
John's meter can print exactly the 
postage that’s needed. The meter's 
self-accounting, too. So John can tell 
at a glance what he has spent and 
what he has left in postage 

Along with every letter he 
mails, John does a bit of free adver 








tising, too. To the left of the postage 
and date on the envelope the meter 
prints four lines that read: “Enfinger's 
Standard Station Since 1946." 

No matter how long you've 
been in business and no matter what 
business you're in, one of our little 
postage meters can help you run it 
more smoothly. Call a Pitney-Bowes 
man right now 


Pitney-Bowes 
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Lincoln Continental for1969 


Now more than ever America’s most distinguished motorcar. Powered by the incomparable 
460 cubic inch V-8 engine. From the Lincoln-Mercury Division of Ford Motor Company. 











This is superb living room furniture. 
It’s also the world’s most advanced color TV. 
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Outside, Magnavox is expertly crafted furniture, hand-rubbed to a lustrous finish 


The Halvard, Danish modern styling—the biggest picture in color TV 





Inside, it’s the world’s most advanced color T\ 

With ingenious features like Automatic Color that fine-tunes your set 
automatically, perfectly—every channel, every time 

Chromatone—an exclusive feature—adds unusual warmth and depth to color 

A remote control that includes color intensity, tint, even UHF controls— 
the most complete remote control ever devised 

The Quick-On feature for instant viewing. And Magnavox high fidelity 
speakers for better listening 

Magnavox is sold through selected dealers (see Yellow Pages). Prices start 
at $319.90. Magnavox Color TV... beautifully made, inside and out 
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AUGURIES OF A BREAKTHROUGH 


Nam 
the 


had 


N°! since North Viet first 
agreed to sit down at nego 
tuble with the U.S 
pects seemed so good for a major move 


tating pros- 
There was no single. com 
pelling piece of evidence that Hanoi 
about to make important conces- 
sions in return tor complete suspension 
by the U.S. of its bombing attacks on 
North Viet Nam. But the hopeful hints 
and tantalizing suggestions continued to 
pile up that reason, an atr ot 
pense enveloped the Cabinet Room olf 


toward peace 


Was 


For SUS- 


the White House last week as Lyndon 
Johnson began his press conference. He 
had scheduled it well in advance, and 


there was considerable speculation that 
he had done so in order to make a spec- 
What he had to 
“We 
Presi- 


tacular announcement 
say proved distinctly undramatic 
want to make the 
‘until there is news.” 
Nonetheless, there distinct au 
that a breakthrough might be 
near. The news surfaced that the No, 2 
U.S. negouator, Cyrus Vance 
meeting secretly in Paris for some time 
with his North Vietnamese counterpart, 
Colonel Ha Van Lau. Soviet Ambas 
Secretary 
Wash 
view that 
In Pe- 


do not news,” 
dent declared, 
were 


vuries 


has been 


Anatoly Dobrynin saw 
Rusk 


Moscow's 
helpful 


sador 
of State Dean 
ington, pressing 
Hanoi ts ready to be 


twice In 


king, the New China News Agency re- 
ported for the first time that talks were 


nd Ha 


under way between Washington a 


noi—as if to prepare the Chinese peo 
ple for the possibility of dramatic 
new turn in the war. In New York 


City, Richard Nixon issued a statement 
suggesting that he, too, was convinced 
a bombing pause was imminent 

Not Enough. For all the omens, there 
definitive sign of a break 
after nearly six months 
of negotiations in Paris. One Admin- 
expert concluded Basically 
are pushing the same old counters 
we've May. During the 
been pushing them 
But 


was still no 


in the barriers 
Istrution 
we 
pushed 
month we've 
around swiltly, to be 
that’s difference 

There is no real secret 
the U.S 
two 


since 
past 
more sure 
the only 
what 


Viet 


each 


about 
North 
and 


now divides and 
Nam. There 
came under intense scrutiny last week 

1) If President Johnson orders an 
end to all bombing of North Viet Nam 
which he can do at any moment for dip 
lomatic for domestic political 
reasons, or for no stated reason at all 
will the enemy similarly de-escalate, o1 
will he simply take advantage of the 
lull to regroup and resupply his forces? 
The from Hanoi 
Administration sources claim Hanoi says 


are issucs, 


reasons 
obscure 


voices were 


a 





THIEU WITH SOUTH VIET NAM‘S SUPREME COURT 
How to turn a four-sided formula into a two-sided solution 





JOHNSON AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
No news until there is some. 


we will understand what to do” if the 
U.S. halts the bombing. In Paris, Com 
munist Negotiator Xuan Thuy said smil 
ingly: “If President Johnson really wants 
the bombing unconditionally 
he himself knows there are numerous fa 
vorable Opportunities So. far, 
hints have not been enough for L.BJ 

2) Both South Viet Nam and the 
Viet Cong must join the U.S. and North 
Viet Nam at the bargaining table uf 
any settlement is to be reached. But Sai 
gon claims that it alone speaks for the 


to stop 


these 


South Vietnamese and Hanoi insists 
that only the Viet Cong really rep 
resent the people of the South. Up to 
now, Hanoi has insisted on a “four 
side formula,” with separate represen 
tation tor the Americans, the North 


Vietnamese, the South Vietnamese and 
the National Liberation Front, the Viet 
Cong’'s political arm. Saigon wants to 
be there separately but insists that the 
N.L.F, sit only as part of the Hanoi del 
egation, The eventual compromise will 
probably be a solution, the 
Viet Cong sitting with Hanoi and the 
South with the U.S 

Smoky Fireballs. Two weeks 
fewer U.S. lives—exactly 100—were 
Vict Nam than in any week 
August 1967. Russian diplomats 
strongly suggested that this relative lull 
in the fighting was a deliberate | 
Hanoi to encourage a 
It may be that the Soviet 
distract 
Russian 


“two-side” 


Vietnamese 
ago 


lost in 
since 


signa 
trom pause in 
the bombing 
Union ts seeking to 
American attention the 
military maneuvering in Eastern Europe 
But during a lull in fighting in 
\ugust the Soviets stayed silent 

If there such a 
Hanoi to Washington tt was not getting 
through. When the weather cleared late 
last week, U.S. bombers flew 122 mis 
sions in one day over the southern pan- 
handle of North Viet Nam, Navy A-7 
Corsairs hit three gasoline-storage tanks 


simply 
trom 


similar 


was messaze from 


15 miles below Vinh, sending great 
smoky fireballs into the sky. In South 
Viet Nam, an enemy force 200 strong 


——— 
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War and Talk: a Chronology 


ROM the outset of the Viet Nam 

peace talks, the formal meetings 
at Paris’ Hotel Majestic have been 
counterpointed by private sessions be- 
tween the U.S. and North Vietnamese 
delegates, These in turn have appar- 
ently influenced Hanoi’s conduct of 
the war. In nearly six months since 
the talks started, there have been three 
distinct phases before the present hope- 
ful one: 


|: OPENING GAMBITS 

May 10: Cyrus Vance and Colonel 
Ha Van Lau hold “procedural meet- 
ing” to work out details for the talks. 
In Saigon, Viet Cong infiltration of 
previous ten days tapers off, random 
sniper and rocket fire ebbs. 

Moy 13: Averell Harriman and 
Xuan Thuy hold first plenary session. 

May 15: At second plenary session, 
U.S. is reported to have said that it 
“is prepared to accept a role for the 
Communists in political life of South 
Viet Nam.” Hanoi shows interest. U.S. 
leaves coalition possibility open, but 
Hanoi insists that the bombing be end- 
ed before any progress can be made. 

May 17: Possibly to signal a will- 
ingness to cool the conflict, U.S. with- 
draws sizable reconnaissance force 
from A Shau Valley. 

May 18: In Saigon. Premier Nguyen 
Van Loc resigns, and Tran Van Huong, 
a former Premier, is named to re- 
place him. 

May 22: Harriman’s plea for secret 
sessions is spurned by Hanoi. 

May 28: President Johnson confers 
with Vance, then says he sees no ev- 
idence that Hanoi is ready for “se- 
rious, quiet discussions.” 


Il: READING THE TEA LEAVES 

May 31: First “tea break” session 
held outside formal conference room, 
affording negotiators opportunity to 
talk without inhibitions imposed by 
agenda. Hanoi announces that Polit- 
buro Member Le Duc Tho is flying 
to Paris to serve as “adviser"—ob- 
viously an influential one. 

June 3: Le Duc Tho arrives and 
tea breaks continue. 

June 24: Tran Van Huong tells 
South Vietnamese National Assembly 
that, before 1960, “patriotic fighters 
took to the jungle to fight the Ngo 
Dinh Diem dictatorship.” This is an in- 
dication that he feels that not all guer- 
rillas are Communists. could pave the 
way for eventual amnesty. 

July 4: Russia signs new aid agree- 
ments with Hanoi. 

July 11: Secretary of Defense Clark 
Clifford reports North Vietnam- 
ese have “up to eight divisions, pos- 
sibly more,” concentrated near the 
DMZ. Central Committee _ presidi- 
um of the National Liberation Front, 
political arm of the Viet Cong, 


14 


meets somewhere in South Viet Nam. 

July 12: Harriman says “serious mat- 
ters” are being discussed during tea 
breaks. 

July 16: U.S. intelligence reports 
Communist pullback from Saigon 
area. 

July 17: Names of released U.S. air- 
men announced over tea. Hanoi drops 
insistence on a South Vietnamese set- 
tlement “in accordance with the pro- 
gram” of the N.L.F. 

July 20: Johnson and Thieu in Ha- 
waii issue joint communiqué reiterating 
strong stand, 

July 30: South Vietnamese Alliance 
of National Democratic and Peace 
Forces states willingness to negotiate 
with U.S. for withdrawal of U.S. 
troops. Dean Rusk says U.S. is wait- 
ing for word from Hanoi before call- 
ing off bombing. 

July 31: North Vietnamese de- 
nounce Rusk, return to insistence upon 
N.L.F. demand. 

Aug. 2: Three captured U.S. air- 
men released by Hanoi arrive in Laos. 

Aug. 7: U.S. announces impending 
release of 14 North Viet Nam sailors. 


Ill: SLUGGING IT OUT 

Aug. 13: Le Duc Tho, after visits 
to Peking, Moscow and Hanoi, shows 
up again at Paris meetings. 

Aug. 14: Hanoi takes hard line on 
all points. U.S. says “totality of in- 
dicators” points to new warfare. 

Aug. 15: U.S. troop strength in 
South Viet Nam reaches 543,000. 

Aug. 18: Nineteen separate Red at- 
tacks across South Viet Nam end lull 
in fighting. 

Aug. 19: Johnson pledges no fur- 
ther move without evidence of Red 
willingness to de-escalate. 

Aug. 28: Hanoi again demands U.S. 
negotiate with N.L.F. 

Sept. 10: Rusk says there are “large 
and difficult questions” to be resolved 
in Paris. Johnson says stopping the 
bombing would endanger U.S. lives 
near DMZ. 

Sept. 14: Thieu announces that Ma- 
jor General Duong Van Minh (“Big 
Minh”), leader of anti-Diem coup in 
1963, will return from exile to be- 
come a presidential adviser. Minh is 
one of few South Vietnamese deemed 
acceptable to Hanoi and N.L.F. 

Sept. 25: Communists attack U.S. 
Special Forces camps at Phuoc Tan 
and Thien Ngon. 

Sept. 30: Battleship U.S.S. New Jer- 
sey goes into action near DMZ. 

Oct. 2: Le Duc Tho absent from 
the 24th plenary session; Vance flies 
to Washington immediately after meet- 
ing. It is later learned that Le re- 
turned to Hanoi via a Moscow meet- 
ing with Soviet Premier Kosygin. 

Oct. 5: Big Minh returns to Sai- 
gon, and the present period begins. 





took heavy casualties in an attack on 
U.S. Ist Division positions three miles 
from the Cambodian border—the first 
enemy-initiated fighting in a month. 

In Saigon and in Washington, the ar- 
gument waxed. Did North Viet Nam's 
withdrawal of some 40,000 troops real- 
ly betoken peaceful intent, or was it 
the prelude to another mass offensive? 
Because the 1968 Tet and summer as- 
saults were preceded by similar retreats 
for rest and resupply, some experts con- 
tended that Hanoi was repeating the pat- 
tern—and predicted a new offensive, 
possibly some time this month. 

Open Acknowledgment. Should the 
U.S. decide to interpret these conflicting 
signals as evidence of a desire for peace, 
it is possible that Washington will de- 
clare a bombing halt without any open- 
ly admitted quid pro quo from Hanoi. 
Johnson has asked the North Vietnamese 
to withdraw their troops from the DMZ, 
to stop attacks on the cities of South 
Viet Nam, and to accept participation 
in the Paris talks by the Saigon gov- 
ernment of President Nguyen Van 
Thieu. In return, he would agree to the 
N.L.F. taking part in negotiations. 

Johnson has not demanded public ac- 
ceptance by Hanoi to his conditions. 
But Thieu feels that he needs some 
sort of open acknowledgment to pro- 
tect his own political flanks. Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker put in seven strenuous 
sessions, some lasting more than two 
hours, with Thieu in the course of ten 
days. At first, Thieu was amenable to 
the U.S. terms. After meeting with his 
National Security Council, he flatly re- 
fused to consent to N.L.F. representation 
in Paris. For the moment, that was 
that. Thieu treads a delicate line. On 
the one hand are his hard-line rivals, ex- 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky and Ky’s mil- 
itant allies; on the other, powerful neu- 
tralists like Buddhist Leader Thich Tri 
Quang. In this situation, Thieu cannot af- 
ford to countenance the N.L.F.’s claim 
to speak for all the people of South 
Viet Nam. 

Flurry of Meetings. Apart from 
Thieu, Johnson has yet another prob- 
lem: if he does not get public con- 
cessions from Hanoi in response to a 
bombing halt, he risks the accusation 
that he is endangering the lives of U.S. 
servicemen solely to give Hubert Hum- 
phrey a political advantage. 

In a roundabout way, Richard Nix- 
on leveled such an accusation at the 
President last week. “In the last 36 
hours,” he proclaimed, “I have been ad- 
vised of a flurry of meetings in the 
White House and elsewhere on Vict 
Nam. | am told that top officials in the 
Administration have been driving very 
hard for an agreement on a bombing 
halt, accompanied possibly by a cease- 
fire, in the immediate future.” Then 
the thrust: “I am also told that this 
spurt of activity is a cynical, last-min- 
ute attempt by President Johnson to sal- 
vage the candidacy of Mr. Humphrey. 
This I do not believe.” Making the ac- 
cusation in one breath and disavowing 
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it in the next, he made certain that the 
charge would be noticed 

Until recently, the war in Viet Nam 
was a dormant issue in the 1968 pres- 
idential election campaign—compared 
with law and order, the cities, and even 
inflation. The chance of a bombing pause 
brought it back into sudden political 
prominence, Both Nixon and Humphrey 
strategists agree that a break in the 
war could help Humphrey, the Admin- 
istration’s defender, by as much as two 
percentage points in the popular vote 
on Election Day. With such big, key 
states as New York, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan now rated as tossups, a bomb- 
ing halt could conceivably give Hum- 
phrey a significant though probably not 
decisive boost in electoral votes 

Stout Reeds, In the swamp of con 
flicting motives and interpretations sur- 
rounding talk of a bombing pause, there 
were a few seemingly stout reeds. The 
obvious Russian interest alone was rea- 
son for optimism. So, on the other 
side, was the U.S, gesture of returning 
14 captured North Vietnamese sailors, 
followed by an unusual South Viet- 
namese pledge to free 140 Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese prisoners in time 
for National Day on Nov. | 

President Johnson, too, was enigmat- 
ically encouraging at his press confer- 
ence. He showed himself content to 
have helped get negotiations started by re- 
nouncing a second term and declaring 
a partial bombing halt. “I think the de 
cision of March 31st was indicated, 
was justified,” he said, “and I am more 
pleased by it every hour that goes by.” 
If that meant the Paris negotiations 
would get serious any hour—or that an 
end to more than four years of U.S. 
bombing in North Viet Nam was im- 
minent—he was not telling 















NIXONS WHISTLE-STOPPING THROUGH OHIO 


FOULS IN THE FINAL ROUNDS 


the final weeks of the cam- 


P to 
U paign, Hubert Humphrey and Rich- 


ard Nixon had filled relatively rigid 
roles. Humphrey, who after the Dem- 
ocratic Convention privately admitted, 


“I’m dead,” sought resurrection by fron- 
tal assault. He inveighed against “Rich- 
ard the Silent,” vowed “to put a blow 
torch to his political tail and run him 
Out into the open.” Nixon rarely ven- 
tured out of his protective thicket of 
statesmanlike aloofness, cither to discuss 


the issues or trade invective. As one 
top Republican strategist said imme- 
diately after Miami Beach, “It would 


Where They Stand 


ITH one week to go in the pres- 

idential campaign, Hubert Hum- 
phrey’s late surge has whittled Re- 
publican leads in Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and Washington to almost noth- 
ing and placed several more states in 
the tossup category. Still, the Dem- 
ocrats cannot claim to have won any 
new states, and a nationwide survey 
by TIME correspondents shows that 
Richard Nixon is likely to carry 29 
states commanding 278 Electoral Col- 
lege votes (needed for election: 270 
votes) 

Humphrey can count as safe only 
four states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. He holds a precarious edge in 
Minnesota, his home state, and West 
Virginia, for a total of 46 electoral 
votes. In Michigan, Polltaker Frederick 
Currier found only a single percentage 
point separating him from Nixon 
George Wallace has moved up in Flor- 
ida and may now be able to deny 
Nixon the state’s 14 electoral votes, Re- 
publicans are heartened, however, by 
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slippage from the third-party candidate 
in South Carolina, Arkansas and Geor- 
gia. The breakdown 

@ NIXON LEADING: Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Or- 
egon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Total 
electoral votes: 278 

@® HUMPHREY LEADING: District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Rhode Island and 
West Virginia. Total electoral votes: 
46 


@ WALLACE LEADING: Alabama, Ar- 


kansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and South Carolina. Total electoral 
votes: 53 

® TOSSUPS: Florida, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Virginia and Wash- 
ington. Total electoral votes: 161 


suit me if he sits on the front porch all 
fall while we play that acceptance speech 
on Tv." 

Whether because of Humphrey's 
blowtorch or out of a desire not to ap- 
pear overconfident in the campaign's 
final days, Nixon last week abruptly 
changed tactics. Like Harry Truman in 
1948, he whistle-stopped through Ohio 
and motored across eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, giving as much hell as he had earlier 
absorbed. Humphrey, he said, owns “the 
fastest, loosest tongue in the nation” and 
performs “the fastest switch of position 
ever seen in American politics.” In nine 
Ohio communities, Nixon hit the crime 
issue harder than ever, talking about the 
murder, rape and mayhem being com- 
mitted elsewhere in the land. “Hubert 
Humphrey,” he cried at one stop, “de 
fends the policies under which we have 
seen crime rising ten times as fast as the 
population. If you want your President 
to continue the do-nothing policy toward 
crime, vote for Humphrey. If you want 
to fight crime, vote for Nixon, Hubert 
Humphrey,” he declared in Dayton, “sat 
on his hands and watched the U.S. be 
come a nation where 50% of American 
women are frightened to walk their city 
streets at night.” 

Parity Concept. As campaign oratory 
goes, it was not an unusual sort of ex- 
aggeration. Nor was It exactly surprising 
that Nixon ignored the Johnson Ad- 
ministration’'s efforts to help the states 
fight crime, and the fact that Humphrey 
recommends additional programs to- 
ward that end. Nixon was not overly 
scrupulous either, when he implied that 
Supreme Court civil liberties decisions 
have given “thousands” of known mur- 
derers their freedom. 

Even in his latest address on net- 
work radio—a medium he had pre- 
viously used for calm, almost scholarly 
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talks, Nixon did some pre-Halloween 
scare work. “I char the opposition 
with creating a security gap for Amer 
ica.” he said. Much in the pattern of 


John Kennedy's missile-gap talk in 1960 
and Barry Goldwater's assertions in 1964 
that the U.S. was becoming weak mil- 
itarily, Nixon accused the Democrats 
of endangering the nation’s lead over 
the Russians in strategic missiles. nu 
clear submarines and tactical and long- 


range aircraft. “This parity concept.” 
Nixon observed gravely, “means supe- 
riority for potential enemies, We can- 


not accept this concept and survive as 
a free people.” 

In Washington. Defense Secretary 
Clark Clifford set out to rebut Nixon 
For example, Nixon said that the U.S 
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HUMPHREY 
Resurrection by frontal assault. 


had enjoyed a 50% lead over the So- 
viet Union tn intercontinental ballistic 
missiles in 1960 but was now only mar- 
ginally ahead. In 1960, the U.S. had 
all of ten Operational long-range mis 
stiles, compared with five for the Rus 
sians. The U.S. now has 1,054 ICBMs, 
compared with about 900 for the Rus 
sians, In all categories of nuclear weap- 
ons, Clifford also pointed out, the U.S 
has 4,200 compared with 1,200 for the 
Russians 

Improvisation. In a sense, Nixon was 
merely getting even. Humphrey has at 
tempted to equate Nixon with Wallace 
and make the Republican ticket syn- 
onymous with reaction and recession, 
and was still at it last week. Winning 
the presidency, he said, is “not worth a 
compromise with extremism.” Again: 
“You cannot afford to have people in 
control of your government who be- 
lieve that a little higher rate of un- 
employment is good for you.” He ad- 
monished New York Democrats to “im- 
provise,” and for invidious inspiration 
he observed: “If the British after Dun- 
kirk hadn't improvised, Hitler would 
have had England. If the Democrats 
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after Chicago don’t improvise, Nixon 
will have Washington.” Improvising a 
bit himself in finding new darts to aim 
at the Republican nominee, Humphrey 
told an audience in Fort Worth that 
U.S. Marines had to be sent “to rescue 
{Nixon] from Venezuela.” * 

For Humphrey to continue to cam- 
paign in this vein is hardly admirable 
but at least logical, He has nothing to 
lose and everything to gain if he can 
awaken old phobias about Nixon 
Whether it is prudent politics for Nix 
on suddenly to begin emulating his ri- 
val's bare-knuckled another 
question. The kind of speeches he made 
last week could serve to revive images 
of him as a reckless partisan. This can 
only spur Democrats to fight harder in 
the campaign's closing days 

Against overpowering evidence, Hum- 
phrey himself maintains a visceral con- 
viction that he can still win. “I'm down 
in the Farm Belt and in the Rocky 
Mountains,” he says. “I know that. But 
I'm going to win the big states and 
the big electoral vote, and I'm going 
to win the election.” Jetting from 
New York to Texas to California last 


tactics 1S 


week, seeking to rekindle traditional 
party loyalty among Jews, Negroes 
and Spanish-Americans, Humphrey 


rasped appeals and encouragement to 
his troops 

He managed to convey the impression, 
if not establish as fact, that he was in- 
deed making progress. He could still 
hope for a lucky break—sudden agree- 
ment at the Paris peace talks, for in- 
stance, or a spicy Republican scandal. 
In Maryland, reporters from at least 
half a dozen major publications were 
delving into Spiro Agnew’s financial af- 
fairs, looking for evidence to buttress 
old speculation that Agnew was im 
plicated in conflict-of-interest situations 
while a Baltimore county official. Noth- 
ing new or sensational was turned up 
by week's end, but the fact that there 
was any inquiry at all could only heart- 
en the Democrats. 

Meanwhile, Humphrey had to rely pri 
marily on himself. In Manhattan's Her- 
ald Square and Brooklyn's Albee 
Square, he worked the crowds well. In 
Texas, where six weeks earlier none of 
the top party leaders would appear with 
him, he enjoyed the simultaneous com- 
pany of Governor John Connally and 
Senator Ralph Yarborough, old fac- 
tional rivals. Lady Bird Johnson, Luci 
Nugent and little Lyn were also on 
hand, He got good receptions from 
crowds of respectable size in seven Tex- 
as cities. In California, Assembly Speak- 
er Jesse Unruh, who had previously 
snubbed Humphrey, campaigned with 
him. Historian Arthur Schlesinger, un- 
til now a holdout, formally endorsed 
the Democratic ticket. Thirty-one prom- 


* A reference to the fact that when hostile 
mobs turned Nixon's 1958 good-will visit to 
Caracas into a near lynching, four companies 
of U.S. Marines and paratroopers were alert- 
ed for possible use. They were not needed 


inent Negroes* joined in a public ap- 
peal to Eugene McCarthy to give his 
“active help.” Lyndon Johnson sched- 
uled two TV plugs, even ventured out 
of Washington for a rare round of 
stumping in West Virginia and Kentucky 
in Humphrey's behalf. There was spec- 
ulation that McCarthy would at last en- 
dorse Humphrey this week—a trifle late. 

Humphrey now that he can 
confound the experts and carry Texas 
He believes he can count on New York 
as well. Last week the New York Daily 
News’ statewide poll showed a pro-Hum- 
phrey trend that brought him within 
2% of Nixon. The latest nationwide Gal- 
lup poll still gives Nixon a lead of 
eight points (Nixon 44%; Humphrey 
36%; Wallace 15%), but that represents 
a seven-point drop since late September 
And Humphrey people argue that even 
that figure is misleading. They contend 
that Humphrey will take some of the 
biggest states by tiny pluralities, while 
Nixon takes others by large margins. 
The Vice President can at least do well 
enough, so runs the argument, to bring 
about an electoral-vote deadlock that 
would put the decision up to the House 
of Representatives, 

George Wallace remains a major fac- 
tor in determining whether or not the 
election will be settled next week. One 
of the most significant items in the lat- 
est Gallup poll is a five-point drop for 
Wallace, giving him his lowest percent- 
age since last spring. Across eleven states 
in the Midwest, the South and the 
Northeast, Wallace last week continued 
the battle to retain his following; the 
smaller his vote, the less his prospects 
for keeping his American Independent 
Party strong enough for another effort 
in 1972. In New York City’s Madison 
Square Garden, he drew a large and en- 
thusiastic audience of more than 16,000 
When told of the Gallup results, he de- 
clared: “They lie when they poll. They 
are trying to rig the election, Eastern 
money runs everything.” 

Still a Race. Considering the polls’ 
general volatility this year, and other sta- 
tistical evidence, some Democrats share 
Humphrey's feeling that they are still 
in a race. One recent Louis Harris find- 
ing, for instance, showed Humphrey 
ahead by three points when voters were 
asked which candidate was more a “man 
of integrity.” In September, Nixon led 
in this category by seven points. 

These may be frail harbingers, but 
Humphrey's aides have no other choice 
than to squeeze all possible solace from 
them. Both Humphrey and Nixon re- 
alize that 1968's loser is not likely to 
get another chance at the presidency 
Both have spent their political careers 
fighting for the job. It was almost in- 
evitable, if regrettable, that in the clos- 
ing hours of the campaign, the fighting 
should have deteriorated to the knee-in- 
the-groin tradition. 


insists 


Including Sammy Davis Jr., Aretha Franklin, 
Martin Luther King Sr., Jackie Robinson, Rich- 
ard Hatcher, Carl Stokes and Bayard Rustin. 
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WHAT PRESIDENT 


OR most of this long election year, 

the “real” Richard Nixon and Hu- 
bert Humphrey have eluded the most 
studious candidate watchers. As Hum- 
phrey whirled about the country, oc- 
casionally switching positions or con- 
tradicting himself, it sometimes seemed 
as if there were too many of him to 
pin down. Nixon tiptoed over the hust 
ings, scrupulously avoiding mistakes and 
evading debate, sometimes giving the im- 
pression that there little of 
him to pin down. The most important 
question for voters, of course, is what 
kind of President would make 
There can be no advance test 
of how a man will conduct the presi 
dency. But educated prophecy is 
sible on the basis of the candidates’ 
personalities and policies, and indeed 
even on the basis of their performances 
on the current campaign trail 

All through the campaign, antagonists 
from both ends of the political spec- 
trum insisted that there were really no 
fundamental differences between the 
two. But there are. Despite their kin 
dred pasts (small towns, occasional hard 
times) and similar attitudes about party 
loyalty (intense and constant), the con- 
trasts go deep. In the White House, 
thev would become highly visible 

Efficiency. Of the two, Nixon is by 
far the better organizer and adminis- 
trator. He has given serious thought to 
making government perform more el 
ficiently. He would be likely to insist 
on high performance by subordinates, 


was too 


each 
certain 


pos- 


just as he has done to excellent effect 
with his campaign organization. Hum- 
phrey has pointed out a number of 
times that the Bible is unconcerned with 
efficiency but deeply involved with com- 
On the day-to-day operating 
level, Humphrey could be expected to 
concern himself with trivia than 
Nixon, himself thinner, to 
put up with more intramural disorder 

In an era of huge, unwieldy govern- 
ment, when translating policy into re 
ality is one of the most difficult prob 
lems of all, Nixon's mechanical approach 
may be more promising. Yet efficiency 
end, and can be 
come meaningless in the absence of a 
creative policy—and worthy policymak 
ers. Despite his image as a hardheaded 
selector of talented men, Nixon chose 
the mediocre Spiro Agnew as running 
mate to avoid antagonizing Southern 
Republicans, while Humphrey picked 
the better-qualified Edmund Muskie 
“Agnew is not a racist,” said Massa 
chusetts Senator Edward Brooke, last 
Then, in an extraordinary burst 
of candor, he added: “I hope I'm right 
I hope for the good of the country I’m 
right.” Nixon, too, must be hoping for 
a better show from Agnew. He himself 
now regrets his choice—although in pub- 
lic he must continue to defend it. In re- 
trospect, he looks longingly at respected 


passion 


more 
to spread 


IS a means, not an 


week 
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NIXON 
HUMPHREY 


public figures such as John Gardner, 
who might well have been available 

Public Relations. In the kind of high- 
level public relations a President must 
practice in order to lead, Humphrey 
would doubtless be more expansive, 
more the teacher and preacher of the 
two. He wears his emotions proudly, 
like an H.H.H. campaign button. The 
tears come almost as easily as the ideas 
Nixon is far more buttoned up. Not 
since his “last press conference” in 1962 
has what George Wallace calls Nixon’s 
“antiseptic, touch-me-not bubble” really 
been broken. Humphrey's attitude might 
move people, and at times bore or em- 
barrass them: Nixon's attitude might 
chill people, but at times impress or con- 
vince them 

Sometimes, as even his friends ad- 
mit, Humphrey has more solutions than 
there are problems. He could be count 
ed on to goad the Congress—and the 
public—to try new programs, to spend 
more money, to experiment. Nixon ts 
likely to be cautious about innovation 
“Hope is fragile,” he said recently, “and 
shattered by the disappoint 
ment that inevitably follows on promises 
unkept and unkcepable.” 

Social Justice. The crucial problem 
for the next President, regardless of his 
methods, will be to move the country 
closer to social justice while restoring 
civil amity. Humphrey talks grandly of 
a “Marshall Plan for the cities.” He en 
dorses the multibillion-dollar proposals 
of the Kerner Commission, which in- 
clude massive programs for rehabilita- 
tion, education and the creation of more 
jobs. While he that the pri 
vate sector and lower levels of govern 
ment must be encouraged to participate, 
Humphrey would doubtless try to fall 
back on and 
whenever 

Nixon agrees on the goals, but in- 
that the Great Society approach 
has failed. He stresses decentralization 
of power—which is becoming an in 
creasingly important issue. He wants in- 


too easily 


concedes 


federal action resources 


necessary 


SIStS 


creased reliance on state and local gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. He 
would give industry financial incentives 
to create jobs and provide housing. He 
talks of giving Negroes “a piece of the 
action” by fostering “black capitalism” 
through tax benefits and similar means 

Law and Order. Both candidates 
promise higher Social Security benefits 
Both stress the importance of improving 
education. Both argue for reform of 
the welfare system. Both would use fed- 
eral resources to strengthen the police 
the courts and the penal system to fight 
crime. Yet Humphrey is willing to ac 
knowledge that all of this will cost pub- 
lic money while Nixon generally stress- 
es the need for economies. Humphrey 
contends that the best long-range so 
lution to crime and disorder ts the ame 


lioration of social and economic In- 


WOULD BE LIKE 


equities. Nixon says that the connection 
between poverty and crime has been 
“grossly exaggerated” and _ generally 
takes a tough-cop approach. Where 


Humphrey defends libertarian Supreme 
Court decisions on criminal procedure, 
Nixon condemns them for weakening 
the nation’s “peace forces’ and promises 
to appoint “strict constructionists” to 
the bench 

Which approach would succeed? The 
new Congress—particularly the House 

is likely to be more conservative in 
makeup than its most recent prede- 
cessors. Thus Humphrey's expensive in- 
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NIXON 
Deep differences despite kindred pasts. 


novations would probably fare badly, 
while Nixon would probably be in a bet 
ter position to translate his proposals 
into programs, particularly if he kept 
the price tags reasonable 

Leadership. The nation as a whole ts 
in an ambivalent frame of mind, The hy 
peractive, personalized presidency sym 
bolized by Lyndon Johnson has ex 
hausted many Americans to the point 
where they may welcome an impersonal 
low-silhouette leadership that turns the 
wheels and pushes the buttons, and nev- 
er mind the inspiration, At the same 
time, many also seem to be searching 
for strong leadership worthy of public 


trust and capable of galvanizing the 
country. Both major-party candidates 
promise to heal the nation’s wounds 


Yet Nixon and Agnew have restricted 
their principal appeal to the white and 
relatively affluent, while Humphrey and 
Muskie, though aiming at a broader au- 
dience, seem to be failing to get through 
to enough whites 

It is open to question whether either 
Humphrey or Nixon can come into of- 
fice with enough public confidence to 
lead effectively at the outset. Only in the 
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last month has Humphrey begun to re- 
store his credentials as an independent 
figure free of Johnson's shadow. His dif- 
fuseness, his gabbiness, his disorganiza- 
tion still raise doubts about his discipline. 
Yet he is a warm and thoroughly dedi- 
cated man whose crusading spirit can be 
catching. And on the critical questions 
of race and crime, Humphrey has man- 
aged to sound both calm and responsible. 
“If 1 go down,” he has said, “I'll go down 
with the right flags flying.” 

Nixon has occasionally given the im- 
pression that he will hoist any ensign 
to stay afloat. His talking around is- 
sues, his careful, yes-but positions, his 
tendency to shrillness on the crime prob- 
lem and military preparedness combine 
to convey calculation rather than con- 
viction, Victory in the election, of course, 
might bring him the inner certainty 
that he still sometimes appears to lack. 

Foreign Policy. There seems to be lit- 
tle to choose between the two in their at- 


ar 





HUMPHREY AT TEXAS’ ALAMO 
Created stratum upon stratum, 


titudes toward the rest of the world as 
spelled out during the campaign. Both 
Nixon and Humphrey have endorsed 
“de-Americanization” of the Viet Nam 
war and probably would work for a set- 
tlement along very similar lines. They 
both agree that the U.S. must guard 
against overcommitment abroad, and 
they believe that the country’s whole in- 
ternational role must be reappraised. 
Nixon, bringing in a new team and hav- 
ing no responsibility for the decisions 
of the last eight years, might find it eas- 
ier to innovate in this area. In the past, 
both have been tough where Commu- 
nism, domestic or foreign, was con- 
cerned. Yet both promise to press ne- 
votiations with the Russians over dis- 
armament and other issues. Nixon, how- 
ever, has reverted to a harder line since 
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the suppression of Czechoslovakia, and 
now insists that a major U.S, arms build- 
up is necessary before talks with the Rus- 
sians can become serious. Humphrey 
seems more anxious to get on with pend- 
ing business like the nuclear nonpro- 
liferation treaty. 

Nixon is apt to be a shrewder and 
more adroit diplomat-in-chief than 
Humphrey, whose impetuosity and trust- 
fulness could prove to be serious lia- 
bilities. Humphrey often seems too ready 
to believe the last person he has talked 
to and too easily impressed by foreign 
leaders. Though Nixon has never been 
particularly popular among America’s 
allies (or foes), he would be cooler, 
more concerned with basic geopolitics 
than with the feeling of the moment. 

Growth. Regardless of the specific 
problem, both must be considered prag- 
matists. Each stands at his party's cen- 
ter after more than two decades in 
national politics, Both have shown great 
capacity for growth. Nixon started out 
in 1946 as a follower of Harold Stas- 
sen, applauding the Minnesotan’s “cam- 
paign to liberalize the Republican 
Party.” Stassen gave the young con- 
gressional candidate a hand that year. 
but a decade later tried to have him 
dumped as Dwight Eisenhower's running 
mate. In the interim, Nixon acquired a 
gut fighter’s reputation that softened 
only after his forced retirement by de- 
feats for the presidency in 1960 and 
the California governorship in 1962. 
Now he enjoys the active support of 
such diverse Republicans as Barry Gold- 
water and Jacob Javits, Strom Thur- 
mond and Nelson Rockefeller. 

Humphrey began as the mayor of 
Minneapolis, soon possessed an eXxag- 
gerated reputation as a radical. Even- 
tually he chose to fight liberal fights 
from the front bench, sacrificing in- 
dividualism for advancement in the Sen- 
ate and then to the vice presidency, 
losing old friends and associations and 
gaining new ones along the way. Now 
he has the backing of George Meany 
and Henry Ford, Lyndon Johnson and 
Edward Kennedy, Richard Daley and 
George Ball. 

Nixon, born in California and self-ex- 
iled to New York, really seems more at 
home between the coasts than on them. 
At the same time, he has become a 
kind of middle-class everyman, relatively 
devoid of regional associations. Hum- 
phrey retains a geographic identification 
with Minnesota that is more traditional 
in American politicians, 

The “real” man? In common with oth- 
ers who have devoted much of their 
adult lives to politics, Humphrey and 
Nixon are like geological formations. 
created, stratum upon stratum, by de- 
posits of history and evolution—their 
own and the world’s—over decades. 
Sometimes they bear the scars of fiery 
eruptions, more often the erosion lines 
etched by adaptation and compromise. 
Next January, one of them will have 
the opportunity to begin his greatest pe- 
riod of growth. 





WHAT IF YOU 
DONT VOTE? 


RONICALLY, America was the first 

nation to proclaim officially that rul- 
ers may govern only with the people's 
consent. In Britain, Denmark, Italy and 
West Germany, more than 75% of all el- 
igible voters consistently turn out for na- 
tional elections. In this century, U.S. 
voter participation has gone from a 
low of 44.2% in 1920 to a high of 
only 63.8% in 1960. 

The U.S. nonvoting phenomenon is 
especially troubling in 1968. According 
to some analysts, Americans are so dis- 
enchanted with the major candidates 
that millions may skip the election, Not 
that anyone really knows. Other ob- 
servers suggest that nonvoters may be 
far outnumbered by people who ig- 
nored previous elections—and will now 
vote for George Wallace. 

All the same, everyone knows some- 
one who toys with the idea of staying 
home. In California, for example, voter 
registration has dropped by more than 
1,000,000 since 1964, while the pop- 
ulation has risen by 1,500,000. Across 
the country, the abstainers are mainly 
disaffected McCarthy and Kennedy 
Democrats, plus some Rockefeller Re- 
publicans. If they agree with George 
Wallace on nothing else, many still feel 
that “there’s not a dime’s worth of dif- 
ference’ between Nixon and Humphrey. 

Negroes are especially disillusioned. 
Though Southern blacks are now rous- 
ing themselves for Humphrey, Northern 
Negroes are holding back. “I've never 
heard so much cynicism about an elec- 
tion,” says Nathan Wright, a leading or- 
ganizer and observer of black militants. 
“Some are, perhaps, even cynical 
enough to vote for Wallace, on the theo- 
ry that if this is what white America 
wants, let’s help the issue come to the 
top.” That may be an extreme possi- 
bility, but, as always, it is hard to say 
who speaks for U.S. Negroes. Moderates 
tend to agree with Whitney Young: 
“White liberals can indulge the privilege 
of not voting, but blacks can't. This is 
a crucial election.” 


Ambiguous Exile 

The dilemma of the nonvoters is sug- 
gested by Eugene McCarthy's awkward 
behavior these days. After the Dem- 
ocratic convention, he declared in Bib- 
lical tones: “We will proceed as a Gov- 
ernment in exile, and as a people in 
exile.” The result has certainly been con 
fusing. In New York, McCarthy joined 
a successful lawsuit to have his name re- 
moved from the ballot, thus preserving 
Humphrey's slim chance to win the 
state’s 43 electoral votes. Yet, in cam- 
paigning for antiwar congression?] can- 
didates in California, McCarthy has done 
nothing to discourage a massive write 
in vote for himself. In California, this 
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could cost Humphrey 400,000 popular 
votes and throw the state’s 40 electoral 
votes to Nixon. 

With strange ambiguity, McCarthy 
has also endorsed Edmund Muskie for 
Vice President while leaving out Hu- 
bert Humphrey. Since a vote for Mus- 
kie is recorded as a vote for Hum- 
phrey, McCarthy is either kidding or 
indirectly supporting Humphrey. In fact, 
he may yet endorse the Vice President 
before the election. Numerous Dem- 
ocratic dissidents, including California 
Assembly Speaker Jesse Unruh and His- 
torian Arthur Schlesinger, have already 
followed that path. Many others, how- 
ever, are resolutely unreconciled. For 
the first time since it began endorsing 
candidates in 1932, The New Republic 
refused to make any choice. Novelist 
Mary McCarthy writes bitterly: “Far 
from being a sign of apathy, [not vot- 
ing] points to an aroused nation, re- 
sentful of the insult offered to the in- 
telligence by the Humphrey-Nixon al- 
ternative handed to the public like a 
stacked deck of cards.” 

Foes of the Viet Nam war bitterly re- 
member the 1964 election in which 
many voted for Johnson because he 
promised peace, even though they had 
reservations about him in other respects. 
As they see it, Johnson went on to 
adopt Barry Goldwater's war policies. 
This time, they see no significant dif- 
ferences between the candidates on Vict 
Nam. To register a moral protest, many 
war dissenters plan to boycott the polls 
entirely on the theory that a huge non- 
vote will somehow shock the new Ad- 
ministration, or at least free dissenters 
from complicity in electing Nixon or 
Humphrey, both of whom vaguely prom- 
ise only “an honorable peace.” 

Other dissidents will get their dis- 


satisfaction on the books by writing in 
Eugene McCarthy, Black Panther Lead- 
er Eldridge Cleaver or Comedian Pat 
Paulsen. Another tactic is to vote only 
for congressional and gubernatorial can- 
didates who reflect dissenting views. 
Among anti-Humphrey Democrats, the 
hope is that all this will help speed old- 
line party leaders out of power and per- 
mit insurgents to take over by 1972. 

The national malaise poses a civic puz- 
zie: Are Americans obliged to vote, 
even for candidates they dislike? Pur- 
ists have sometimes overstated a yes an- 
swer. Dictatorships often force people 
to vote for handpicked candidates and 
then proudly proclaim that participation 
hit 95% or more. By contrast, the U.S. 
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right to vote carries with it a right not 
to vote, to register a negative protest, 
and most Americans would balk at hav- 
ing it any other way. Even so, they some- 
times forget that people the world over 
have often died fighting for even the 
crudest kind of franchise. Well aware 
of that struggle, some democracies im- 
pose fines on nonvoters. 


2% for 98% 

Freedom from any such pressure has 
blinded the nonvoters to a key point. A 
leader can shape the country’s moral 
choices by taking a no-compromise stand 
on a great issue, such as the Viet Nam 
war. Both McCarthy and Lyndon John- 
son did just that, risking their political 
careers in the process, But voters have 
a different role: to convey their po- 
sitions through the ballot, the most ef- 
fective weapon they have. A_consci- 
entious citizen can hardly pass off that 
role easily. Surely the U.S. right not 
to vote. or to write in sure losers, also car- 
ries with it a duty to weigh the con- 
sequences, to consider the axiom that 
inaction is a form of action. A single 
vote for President is so minuscule among 
millions that hectoring any individual 
to vote may seem futile. But is it? 

In 1839, Marcus Morton was elected 
Governor of Massachusetts by one vote 
out of 102,066, In the 1916 presidential 
election, Charles Evans Hughes seemed 
a certain winner until returns from Cal- 
ifornia two days later gave Woodrow 
Wilson the state by some 4,000 votes 
out of the nearly 1,000,000 cast. Less 
than one vote per precinct could have 
swung the election to Hughes. In 1960, 
John Kennedy beat Nixon by only 112,- 
803 popular votes out of 68.8 million. 
Less than one vote per precinct would 
have given Nixon a popular victory, 

The 1968 election now promises to 
be extremely close in many states with 
sizable electoral votes, including Mas- 
sachusetts (14), Michigan (21), Minne- 
sota (10), Ohio (26), Pennsylvania (29) 
and Texas (25). The candidate who wins 
any of those states by only one pop- 
ular vote will take all of the state's elec- 
toral votes in the Electoral College, 
where a 270-vote majority will make 
him President. As Wallace keeps telling 
his supporters: “All we need is a pop- 
ular plurality in this state—34%.” 

For all its symbolism, a U.S. pres- 
idential election is not a contest be- 
tween good and evil, a referendum on 
war, or a race between philosopher- 
kings that dissidents can safely ignore be- 
cause party leaders have rejected the 
loftiest candidates. Viewing the election 
in such terms is no more realistic than 
the dreams of McCarthyites who ex- 
pect to take over the Democratic Party 
after Humphrey loses. That hope is like- 
ly to be foiled by party professionals 
who, unlike the McCarthy amateurs, 
work at politics full time; much the 
same happened on the Republican side, 
when the pros shut out the Rockefeller 
forces who refused to support Goldwater 


in 1964. Equally unrealistic is the dis- 
sident-Democrat hope that a President 
Nixon could easily be defeated for re- 
election in 1972. 

The fact is that Americans are rare- 
ly presented with ideal presidential can- 
didates. The very nature of party pol- 
itics dictates compromise candidates, and 
the voter can do no more—or less— 
than to choose at the time he is given 
a choice. Perhaps unfairly, many voters 
regard the alternatives in 1968 as a 
choice between the lesser of two (or 
three) evils. Even so, making a choice 
is imperative: obviously if one rejects a 
lesser evil, the greater may prevail. Thus 
the nonvoter is morally just as respon- 
sible for the result as if he had voted 
for the candidate he abhors. Edmund 
Burke put it well: “The only thing nec- 
essary for the triumph of evil ts for 
good men to do nothing.” 

Actually, the voter’s dilemma tends 





to be exaggerated by the current hun- 
ger for a presidential hero, an exciting 
idealist (or at least simplifier), who could 
strip down the era’s complexities and ar- 
ticulate a national vision, What frus- 
trated voters may overlook is the fact 
that great Presidents have generally been 
more pragmatic than idealistic. Lincoln 
stayed aloof from the moral absolutes 
of the abolitionists—and he, not they, 
abolished slavery. In this sense, an un- 
decided voter might well focus on the 
candidate who seems most capable of 
putting together a viable political co- 
alition, working with Congress, mobi- 
lizing interest groups and making the 
country move. 

Neither Nixon nor Humphrey looks 
very much like a presidential hero, yet 
both do offer a clear choice between 
styles and temperaments—a significant 
choice in itself—plus more experience 
for the White House than dozens of can- 
didates before them. Voters who still 
yawn might consider that 1) any siz- 
able nonvote could deprive the winner 
of the clear mandate that he will need 
to govern effectively; and 2) George Wal- 
lace is contending for a job that gives 
to one man global power over nuclear 
life and death. 

Not vote in 1968? Millions of for- 
eigners would gladly take any nonvoting 
American's place at the polls. A mere 
2% of the world’s population is about 
to elect a President whose every move 
can deeply affect the other 98%. If 
that fact imposes no moral duty on 
Americans to vote, and vote wisely, 
what does? 
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COVER STO 


JOHN LINDSAY’S TEN PLAGUES 


N Central Park the leaves turned 
| brown and gold in the tangy weath- 
er that makes lyricists write of “au- 
tumn in New York.” On Fifth Avenue 
an unending parade of shoppers can- 
vassed the world’s most elegant bazaar 
The Broadway marquees touted yet an- 
other hectic From the Battery 
to The Bronx, the thud of dynamite 
and the roar of drills accompanied prob 
ably the greatest construction boom in 
the history of cities. No other metrop 
olis in the world offered its inhabitants 
greater hope of material success or a 
wider variety of cultural rewards. Yet 
for all its dynamism and glamour, New 
York City, day by day, little by little, 
was sliding toward chaos. “The question 


season 


dreds more paraded in front of 20 of 
the city’s 79 precinct stations. Until 
their union ended the practice at week’s 
end, as many as 3,000 men, one-fifth 
of the force scheduled for duty, re 
ported “sick” each day with a fictitious 
strain of Asian flu. Cops on duty watched 
benignly as motorists left their cars in 
bus stops and no-parking zones. Minor 
complaints were simply ignored, and 
traffic became badly snarled. Possibly 
worst of all was the damage done to 


the conception of law and order, as 
“New York's Finest” sneered at laws 
they were sworn to enforce 


Firemen refused housekeeping duties, 
such as checking fire hydrants and in 
specting buildings, and the head of the 





LINDSAY WITH POLICE GUARD AT GRACIE MANSION 
The worst is the ugliness of spirit. 


now,” said its handsome young Mayor 
John Lindsay, “is whether we can con 
tinue to survive as a city.” 

Many New Yorkers shared that som 
ber view, The city’s plight, of course, 
one of physical survival— 
though some cynics argued that New 
York's complex ills could only be cured 
if the metropolis were razed and re- 
built. Its breakdown this fall 
of spirit and nerve, a malaise that af 
fected the tacit assumptions of trust 
and interdependence without which no 


was not 


was one 


organism so vast and disparate can pos 
sibly function. In what most responsible 
one of the ug 
strikes and 
only 


citizens concede to be 
liest situations in memory 
the threat of strikes pitted not 
union against employer—the city—but 
black against white, Jew against 
Gentile, middle class against poor 

In front of City Hall, 2,000 pick- 
eting policemen yelled “Blue power! 
and carried signs exhorting “Dump 
Lindsay” and “We Want Daley.”’ Hun- 


worse 
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warned that the slow- 
down “could escalate into a full-scale 
strike” that would leave alarms unan 
swered and homes in danger 

The least breakdown in 
public services was the most serious 
For the third time since September, 
the majority of the city’s 58,000 teach 
ers defied state law to go out on strike, 
and more than a million students were 
denied the vital right of 
Teachers marched outside their schools 
ind children watched as picketers trad 


firemen’s union 


dangerous 


education 


ed insults and obscenities with non 
strikers and parents. With picket lines 
drawn tn front of the schools where 
many people vote, there was fear that 


even the election might be disrupted 
There were attempts to provide at 
least a smattering of learning. The Dat 
ly News published hints on how par 
ents could teach their children at home 


(“Have your young Charles Dickens 
write a short story”), The Metropolitan 
Museum and the Whitney offered art 


classes to any student who showed up 
at the With the consent of of- 
ficialdom, parents and nonstriking teach- 
ers staged “legal breakins” at 
that had been sealed off by janitors, 
who changed or jammed the locks: as 
many as 97,000 pupils a day succeeded 
in entering classrooms. Some parents 
camped in the schools so that thei 
children could not be locked out again 

What began as a labor dispute grew 
from day to day more fun 
damental quarrel of the teachers’ union, 
politics, race and culture, tearing at the 
five boroughs of what had always been 
most liberal, tolerant 
and cosmopolitan city in America. “If 
it were just a labor dispute,” 
aide to the Mayor, “that would be one 
thing. But there’s far more at stake 
New York could be the greatest tn 
derbox in the world. 


A Charmproof City 


Only three months ago a prime can 
didate for the Republican vice-presi 
dential nomination, John Vliet Lindsay, 
46, the 103rd Mayor of New York and 
the holder of the second toughest po 
litical post in the U.S., was faced with 
the distinct prospect of political repu- 
diation, The city’s 2,000,000 Jews, once 
a cornerstone of his constituency, had 
turned cool and often hostile. Jeers greet 
ed his name at synagogues; “hate mail” 
came into his office, City Hall became 
a fortress against an angry city, and 
Lindsay spent more and more time at 
Gracie Mansion, the city’s elegant may 
oral residence overlooking the East 
River. Only a short time it had 
looked as if Lindsay could charm the 
whole city, which is about as charmproof 
as any in the world; now the whole com- 
munity seemed to have turned 
him. Says one City Hall acquaintance 
“The birds have started circling around 
as they watch the animal falter.” 

Far more than the career of John 
Lindsay—or even the stability of the na 
tion’s largest city—was at stake. The 
same forces of race and poverty, fear 
and instability that transfix New York 
now are present in scores of other U.S 
large and small. New York con 
tains all the clements that are directing 
the course of the 1968 election 
paign, New Yorkers’ concern with the 
quality of life 


door 


schools 


into a 


regarded as the 


said an 





ago, 


against 


cities 
cam 


with impersonal or un- 


responsive organizations, with law and 
order—all these are national issues. His- 
torically, New York is a pattern setter 


If it should prove ungovernable or ex 
plode in bitterness, no other city could 
feel secure in a time of increasing ra 
cial and ethnic polarization 

The rest of the nation can only hope 
that patterns at least will not 
cross the Hudson. The sad truth ts that 


some 


for most of its millions, New York ts 
an increasingly unfavorable habitat 
Within the past two to three years 
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SHANKER & STRIKING TEACHERS 
One of those classic themes of fiction 


rents on noncontrolled apartments have 
risen as much as 100% —with hikes of 
40% and 50% common, Stull, 800,000 
units, a quarter of the city’s dwellings, 
are listed as substandard. Replacing them 
would be a task equal to rebuilding two 
thirds of blitz-shattered London, and se 
eral of the impoverished ghettos are as 
medium-sized cities. Traffic ts 
scarcely better; every day 3,500,000 peo 


big as 


ple crowd into nine square miles of Man 
hattan south of Central Park, the equiv 
alent of transporting every man, woman 
and child in Connecticut into Bridgeport 
and out again each day. From the visi 
ble evidence, the sanitation strike might 
sull be on, and blowing papers and scat 
tered heaps of filth testify to perhaps 
the most unkempt city on the North 
American continent 


Lines at the Lunchcarts 


Even the construction boom has 
brought its toll in dirt, noise, and the de 
struction of treasured landmarks and fa 
vorite spots, The good small restaurants 
that were the city’s pride are being 
torn down, to be replaced by 15-minute 
service counters in skyscraper base 
ments. In the Wall Street where 
building activity and crowding are most 
intense, lines form in front of hot-dog 
lunchtime, sign in a 


area, 


carts at and a 


Broad Street bookstore reads: “Please 

no browsing from 12 to 2.” Says Ar 
chitect Percival Goodman: “Size can 
mean healthy growth or cancer, In New 


York, it’s become cancer.” 

New York has always had tts de- 
tractors, and out-of-towners often find 
comfort and perverse joy in dis 
cussing Its faults and inconveniences 
But many people who once loved the 
city are now regretfully finding their pas- 
sion growing cold. “There's a morale fac 
tor that's missing,” says Marion Javits, 


odd 


wife of the New York Senator, “that 
magic and loveliness [ used to adore 


More than ever, the people are not love 
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ly, or gentle, or likely to say ‘excuse 
me. It's as though New York no long- 
er feels loved.” While New Yorkers 
may feel a throb for their city, they do 
not tend to it or cherish it, as the cit- 


izens of some other cities do theirs 
There is little overt civic pride. Even 
Big Business is either too big, frag- 


mented or uninterested to offer the kind 
of leadership it exerts in cities like Pitts- 
burgh and Atlanta. Extraordinarily kind 
on occasion, New Yorkers in the mass 
can be the rudest, surliest, nastiest cit- 
izens of America and, with the possible 


exception of Parts, the world 


Pathological Bureaucracy 


After chronicling the wonders of New 
York for English audiences for 30 years, 
Journalist Alistair Cooke is embarrassed 
to say that he no longer likes being in 
and about the city. “Now my apart- 
ment is a haven, a sanctuary against 
the city. New York is not manageable 
tor the ordinary citizen living in it.” 
He adds: “It’s all right there in the last 
two Gibbon, All this op 
ulence and comfort have led to soph- 
istry. We're now hopelessly confused 
between privileges and rights. Nobody 
feels an obligation to the city any more 
The only obligation is to one’s family 
The breakdown in society comes when 
people can't recognize any public ob 
ligations beyond their family 
tric excitement of New York 
no other city in the country can match 
approach—is still there. By 
comparison, almost everyplace else ts 
Oshkosh 

For the city’s minorities, it is not a 
question of dullness or excitement, but 
survival in the urban jungle. Properly 
dissatisfied with the inferior education 
that most of their children were re 
ceiving, the city’s Negroes 
began pressing for local 


volumes of 


The elec- 
which 


or even 


long ago 
control of 


schools in black neighborhoods. With en- 
couragement from Lindsay, the Central 
School Board last year grudgingly met 
them part way, offering black commu 
nities limited autonomy in three exper- 
imental districts. If the districts suc- 
ceeded, the prospect was that the entire 
school system—a “pathological bureauc- 
racy” in the words of New York Uni- 
versity Professor David Rogers—would 
in time be decentralized so that parents 
all over the city would have a greater 
say in their children’s future. 

It was a bold, exciting educational 
venture, and a sensible scheme to bring 
government to the people, particularly 
to the blacks who felt victimized by an 
impacted, intransigent white bureaucra 
cy. In practice, however, it met a mul- 
titude of small problems and one gi- 
gantic roadblock: the United Federation 
of Teachers, the nation’s largest unton 
local (55,000 members). After years of 
struggling for power, the union felt en 
dangered. Not only would decentral- 
ization break up the school system, many 
teachers reasoned, it would also break 
up the union, which would have to ne 
gotiate with 33 local school boards. To 
many teachers and indeed to many mem 
bers of other unions, the Negroes’ de 
mand for community control—and the 
city’s limited compliance—was nothing 
less than union busting 


Contending Aspirations 

Complicating the situation sull more 
were the contending aspirauions and 
fears of New York's ethnic groups, 
whose volatility has been underestimated 
in recent years. Just as the Irish had 
claimed the Police Department and the 
Italians the Sanitation Department, so 
the Jews now have the school system 
two-thirds of the city’s teachers are Jew- 
ish. If Negro teachers and Negro su 
pervisors took over in decentralized dis 





OCEAN HILL-BROWNSVILLE ADMINISTRATOR McCOY & SUPPORTERS 
Too long floating around in this sea of negatives. 
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tricts, they would almost certainly dis 
place many white teachers and upset a 
delicate ethnic balance 

Though it must have realized the im 
plications of the experiment. the Cen- 
tral Board, incredibly enough, never told 
the three experimental boards precisely 
what powers they had. Thus, the Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville district in Brooklyn felt 
that it was well within its rights in trans- 
ferring 19 professionals last spring for 
supposed “sabotage."” Union President 
Albert Shanker, 40, angrily called his 
teachers out of the area in protest, and 
the district hobbled along with a hand- 
ful of nonstriking teachers and bewil- 
dered volunteer helpers for the rest of 





be broken,” Shanker said last week. 
“We're going to win.” Replied McCoy: 
“We don’t intend to capitulate.” 

Almost ignored were 1,100,000 stu- 
dents, who are not only losing class- 
room time but possibly suffering se- 
rious psychological damage from the 
conflict, “The children sense that the 
order of society is very fragile and un- 
stable,’ said Dr. Bertram Slaff, a psy- 
chiatrist at Manhattan's Mount Sinai 
Hospital. “I am deeply frightened about 
the implications of all this, and of such 
acts as teachers showing hatred of one 
another.” The children most in need of 
schooling are the most affected, noted 
Harry Beilin, a professor of education 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS LOCKED OUT BY STRIKE 
Denial of a most vital right. 


the academic year. The Negro com- 
munity vowed that none of the 350 strik 
ers would ever be readmitted. Equally 
enraged, the teachers felt that their jobs 
were being sacrificed on the altar of 
Black Power. It was one of those clas- 
sic situations in which neither side was 
wholly wrong, nor wholly right. 


A Matter of Accountability 


A shrewd, ruthless, single-minded 
leader, Shanker demanded that all the 
union teachers be let back into Ocean 
Hill when classes opened last month 
He struck to win his point, then struck 
again when returning teachers were ha- 
rassed by the black community, Dis- 
satisfied, he said, with the city’s guar- 
antees for their safety, he struck yet a 
third time a fortnight ago. Nothing 
would end the impasse, he vowed, but 
the dismissal of the Ocean Hill board 
and Rhody McCoy, the local admin- 
istrator—in other words, an_ effective 
end to the troublesome decentralization 
experiment. “This strike is not going to 
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and psychology at the City University 
of New York. He said: “The long-term 
effect of the strike is an undermining 
of the ability to respect authority.” For 
those in high school, particularly stu- 
dents who hope to go to college, a pro- 
tracted strike could be catastrophic. 

Ironically, the area least affected by 
the strike is Rhody McCoy's eight-school 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville district. Recruit- 
ed during the summer from all parts of 
the country, McCoy's temporary teach- 
ers form one of the brainiest public 
school staffs in the country. Eager, ded- 
icated and inventive, with a heavy em- 
phasis on the Ivy League—"“I'm a bum,” 
quips one principal, “but all my teach- 
ers wear Brooks Brothers suits’—they 
come early and stay late, refusing to 
bow to the stale pedagogic commands 
that emanate from 110° Livingston 
Street. the Board of Education's cen- 
tral office in Brooklyn. Many have at- 
tended law school, and regular teachers 
complain bitterly that they are in Ocean 
Hill only to escape the draft 


The people are overjoyed to have 
them, whatever their reasons for com- 
ing. “It has to work,” says Mrs. Lolita 
Chandler, veteran teacher of P.S. 178. 
“It will work. In spite of everything 
that people are doing to crush this beau- 
tiful thing. We have been floating around 
in this sea of negativism for too long. 
People don't have the courage to face 
the fact that. the status quo just hasn't 
worked. Instead, they get themselves 
frightened by such ideas as Black Pow- 
er and militancy. It’s not that at all. It 
is just a simple matter of accountability.” 

The district's mistrust of many vet- 
eran teachers is often unfair, if un- 
derstandable, The menacing atmosphere 
of most slum schools is enough to cow 
even the most devoted teacher, who in 
any case is seldom equipped profes- 
sionally to deal with the specialized prob- 
lems of the deprived child—let alone 
the disturbed or disruptive student who 
is too often rejected as “uneducable.” 


Need for Upheaval 


Many Negro students would probably 
be better off not even attending the typ- 
ical New York school. A splendid tool 
in assimilating and liberating past gen- 
erations of immigrants, the city school 
today seems incapable of helping the 
ghetto children. Each year they fall 
farther behind. In one Manhattan school, 
47% of the second grade are below 
the national reading norm; in the third 
grade, 52% of the children were be- 
hind, while 72% of the fourth grade 
lagged. The notion is often advanced 
that black parents do not care. The ex- 
perience of Ocean Hill-Brownsville, as 
well as simple observation, says dif- 
ferently. Few can forget a demonstration 
last year in an East Harlem school 
where an elderly black woman, tears 
streaming down her face, cradled the 
head of her nine-year-old grandson and 
lamented, as if chanting a dirge: “He 
don’t read! He don’t read! He don't 
read!" 

How can teachers’ rights be protected 
as the system is decentralized? It should 
be possible to work out intermediate 
stages between completely local and 
completely central control, thus com- 
bining both teachers’ and communities’ 
rights. But few, including the teachers, 
seemed interested in such a solution. 
Though Shanker’s originally stated de- 
sire to protect teachers’ rights seemed 
reasonable enough—the Ocean _ Hill 
Board had indeed treated union teach- 
ers arbitrarily—Shanker appears now 
to want something entirely different 
“Teachers have been castrated,” he told 
Time Reporter Peter Babcox. “Until 
now, teachers’ organizations have played 
around with piddling little things. There 
is need for upheaval, for revolutionary 
change. Innovation in education is not 
enough. You have to have power.” Rea- 
sonable speculation was that Shanker, 
ambitious for both his own and his teach- 
ers’ future, might want not only to lead 
all the teachers in the U.S., but to 
head a union that would embrace all 
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white-collar workers 
as well 

Nor was he scrupulous the 
means. He has been a devoted advo 
cate of Negro rights in the past. Now 
he appears bent on exploiting the anti- 
Semitism which undoubtedly — exists 
among Negroes in Ocean Hill in order 
to rouse the city’s Jewish population 
against decentralization. His propaganda 
campaign against decentralization has 
cost the already strapped U.F.T. $200, 
000. The union distributed handbills re 
peating some of the most scurrilous 
anti-white and anti-Semitic statements 
to come from the black community 
“Cut out, stay out, stay off, shut up. 
get off our backs,” reads one, “or your 
relatives in the Middle East will find 
themselves giving benefits to raise mon 
ey to help you get out from the ter 
rible weight of an enraged black com- 
munity.” On TV, Shanker said that his 
union was trying to prevent “a Nazi take- 





over of the schools.” 

The charge was absurd and mischie- 
vous, but it got a wide audience, Dis- 
turbed by evidence of anti-Semitism 
among Negroes that came with the ghet 
to riots—when Jewish shops were se 
lectively burned—many Jews felt out- 
rage at both Rhody McCoy and Lind 
say, who had championed decentral 
ization. The city’s atmosphere, said 
Lindsay in a citywide TV address, “has 
in the last week degenerated into in 
tolerable racial and religious tension.” 
William Booth, chairman of the city’s 
Human Rights Commission, was even 
more specific: “Every day this strike 
goes on, things are getting worse. You 
can sense there is much more anti 
white feeling among blacks and much 
more anti-black feeling among whites 


Magnet for the Poor 

If the problems of New York can be 
compared only to the ten plagues of 
Egypt, as Lindsay once claimed in jest, 
the autumn of 1968 is clearly the time 
of all ten. There are more than a few 
who blame Lindsay himself for spread 
ing the plague. Said Dominick Peluso, 
executive assistant to Frank O'Connor. 
Democratic City Council president and 
an archfoe of the Republican Mayor 
“Lindsay has taken New York from a 
city in Crisis to a city in chaos.” The sum 
mary Is typical, though hardly just; Lind 
say's record is one of remarkable suc 
cess and serious shortcomings against 
overpowering odds 

During the three years of the Lind 
say administration, welfare rolls have 
risen by 40%, to a point where almost 
1,000,000 people (1 out of 8 New York 
ers) are on relief. Some city officials 
would accept Richard Nixon’s argument 
that welfare payments across the coun 
try should be standardized, on the theo 
ry that New York City, with the high 
est payments in the country, is a mag- 


net for the poor of other states and 
communities. The city's budeet since 
1965 has risen 40° to aime il- 
lion, more than any stat ; I, 
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On Running New York 


John Lindsay is net a man to let 
his troubles get him down. Although 
a inillion pupils are out of school, fire- 
and other 
York's 


Vayor seemed as exuberant as ever 


men are on a “slowdown 
public strikes threaten. New 
last week. Returning from a television 
appearance, he met Time Correspon- 
dent Lansine Lamout for an interview 
uw Gracie Mansion. Reported Lamont 


INDSAY looked elegantly dash- 

ing in a dark blue suit and blue 
tic. We met in his basement office, 
where the walls are decorated with 
drawings by his children. a “Shirley 
Temple for President” poster, and a se- 
lection of gilt-framed old prints. There 
is also a fine Siamese silk-screen of a 


night-black heron 
. 


Lindsay was in a chatty mood, laugh 
ing over an Art Buchwald column on 
“pseudo intellectuals,” scanning the 
morning's New York Times to see 
what Scotty Reston said. The Mayor 
paraphrased Dickens’ openins 
1 Tale 0} Twe Cittes 
worst of times and the best of times 

“I think New York is governable,” 
said Lindsay But we've got to go 
through sound barriers. No one should 





lines in 





These are the 


be surprised at some of the things 
2oing on. In the Kerner Commission 


Report fon civil disorders] we pointed 


out that this polarization of extreme 


forces would occur 


the moderates have to keep fighting 


The centrists and 


to keep the extremist elements from 
colliding head on and killing each 
other Thats what democracy is all 
about—trying to steer a middle peace 
tul course between chaos at one end 
and tyranny at the other 

New York's current troubles, said 
Lindsay. do not reflect just a break 
down tn labor and race relations. “It's 
a transition from the old to the new 
The school dispute ts not just a labor 
dispute, It has to do with 
change But 


social 
some groups and in- 
dividuals are unable to face the chang 
and react with violence. “These are 
the tempers of the time, They killed 
Martin Luther King with bullets. They 
killed Robert Kennedy with bullets 
They'll kill more of the other mod 
erates before they're through.” 

Then the Mayor quoted the famil- 
iar lines from Yeats’ The Second 
Coming 


Things fall apart; the center cannot 
hold 

Vere anarchy ts loosed upon the 
world, ; 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed 
and 

everywhere the ceremony of 
imnocence is drowned, 





st lack all conviction, while 
the worst are full of passionate 


Hilensity 


“It's never easy.” he went on 
“Sure, we've got a tough problem 
What we've got to do is hold to rea 
son. For every progressive soul there 
are one thousand self-appointed guard- 
ians who will fight against any change 
at all. Nobody likes change. We 
must do what the British did and 
guide this revolution into peaceful 
channels. They did it for several cen 
turies, and they did it brilliantly by 
and large. They used the skills of 
their great moderate leaders who 
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LINDSAY & WIFE MARY AT MET (1966 


stayed ahead of the tides and didn’t 
allow the waves to drown them 

Lindsay sees himself as one of these 
moderate leaders. “I do what ts right 
and I'll continue to. I think the peo 
ple will support that.” Ultimately, Lind 
say would clearly like to be President, 
New York's Governor or a U.S. Sen 
ator. Meanwhile, to retain a power 
base he will most likely have to face 
a bruising race for a second term as 
Mayor in 1969, Has he reconsidered 
previous avowals that he would not 
run again for the city’s top job? He 
said that he won't decide before next 
year. “But the pressures I've been un 
der the last few weeks would militate 
if anything, in favor of my running 
again. I’ve seen how much there ts to 
be done. Hell, yes. Everything else by 
comparison is dull.” 

Mary Lindsay peeked around the 
door. She was dressed in flaming pink 
pants and an informal striped jersey 
“Voulez-vous manger?” she asked 
“Sure, Babe,” said Lindsay. “Let's 
have a glass of sherry and lunch. But 
first I've gotta call Johnny Carson.” 
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IN HARLEM (AUGUST 1967) 
The problem was posed by Da Vinci. 


the state of New York—spends in a 
year. Real estate taxes have gone up 
26¢ per $100 (but the assessed val- 


uation has risen more than $2 billion), 
and for the first time the city has lev- 
ied an income tax. Strike has followed 
strike, and New Yorkers can only spec- 
ulate on what essential service will be 
cut off next. Many of the promising 
young men who joined Lindsay at City 
Hall left after the first year 

He has labored heroically to com- 
municate with the blacks in the ghet- 
tos. The city has had no major racial 
upheaval since 1964. Yet many white 
New Yorkers feel neglected as a result 
In huge areas of The Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Queens, thousands feel that Lind- 
say Is interested only in the black and 
Spanish-speaking Says Demo- 
cratic Councilman Robert Low, a pos- 
sible candidate for Mayor in 1969: “He 
has concentrated his attention on slum 
areas and raising standards for minority 
groups, without making the middle class 
feel he offers compensating programs 
for them.” Partially as a result, the 
white exodus to the suburbs goes on, 


slums 


and the disaffection grows. In a secret 
poll early in October, 42% rated Lind 


say's mayoral record as “poor.” 


They All Sneeze 


Certainly, much is beyond Lindsay's 
or any Mayor's control. He is not only 
opposed on many issues by the Dem 
ocratic City Council; the state legislature 
as well has a degree of control over 
city policies that is perhaps without par 
allel elsewhere in the U.S. The spec- 
tacular hike in welfare rolls is a direct 
result of heavy black migration from 
the South and a longtime influx of Puer 
to Ricans. Much of the budget, in- 
cluding welfare, is mandated by law 
Inflation causes union to vie 
union tn looking to the city 


against 
treasury 
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“When one takes snuff,” says Negotiator 
Theodore Kheel, “the others all sneeze.” 

The growth of militant civil service 
unions, a cause of both strikes and high 
er budgets, is a nationwide phenomenon 
—and was actually encouraged by Lind 
say's Democratic predecessor, Robert 
Wagner, son of the author of the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act. Wagner's cozy 
policy was to play along with the unions 
and give them most of what they want 
ed, thus piling up huge due-bills with- 
out much thought of the future. Still, 
Wagner (now U.S. Ambassador to 
Spain) was an extremely skillful ne 
gotiator. Another Mayor with some of 
Wagner's talents might have prevented 
the series of strikes, whatever else might 
have gone wrong with the city 


Asserting Principle 


Lindsay's big initial mistake was his 
inept, melodramatic handling of the tran- 
sit strike during his first days in office 
A pattern of hostility between city em 
ployees and the Mayor's office was set 
and has lasted to this day. Basically, 
the problem is one of attitude. In the 
face of threats from the “power bro- 
kers,” Lindsay asserts principle; labor 
leaders call it inflexibility and priggish- 
ness. “It's this upper-white-class Prot 
estant ethic that gives him a feeling of 
moral superiority,” says Martin Mor- 
genstern, head of the Social Service Em- 
ployes Union. “He's like the white knight 
come to save us all.” Lindsay gives the 
impression of looking upon organized 
labor as a Democratic anachronism, ar- 
teriosclerotic in an era of social change, 
anti-integrationist tn a city with a large 
nonwhite minority, complacent and ir 
responsible, That he is often right makes 
little difference to union leaders. In the 
school dispute, he is widely accused of 
posturing and of angering all sides with 
categorical statements. 

“John is overwhelmed by the force 
of public opinion,” notes one man close 
to both sides. “He expresses himself 
very well, and the next morning the 
New York Times approves. But in the 
process he’s humiliated the other guy 
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He doesn't understand or he doesn't 
choose to understand what are the re- 
quirements of union leadership. The 
thing a union leader wants above all 
else is to look good to his membership 
John has repeatedly made these guys 
look bad, and now they hate his guts.” 

Similar matters of pride were at stake 
in the police and firemen’'s dispute. The 
police turned down an exceedingly gen- 
erous contract—which, despite their 
cries for Daley. would give them a 
base pay level of $10,750 a year, con 
siderably more than the Chicago cops, 
and a 14.6% boost over two years— 
not because it little, but be- 
cause the firemen would be getting as 
much, The policemen protested that they 
should receive more because of the great 
er hazards of the job, Renewing an old 
Status rivalry, the firemen declared that 
they would accept not a penny less. 
The garbagemen, by contrast, have ac- 
cepted their contract. Some other city 
unions urged the Mayor to hold tight, 
saying they would have to reopen their 
contracts if the police received an add- 
ed sweetener. And 40,000 more public 
service employees threatened to strike 
for equal treatment when their contracts 
expire in December 


was too 


Restoring Grace 


In cutting through other tangles that 
choke his city, Lindsay has done better 
than just about anyone else could have 
Not always appreciated in New York— 
or in Nelson Rockefeller’s Albany—he 
is generally regarded in Washington of- 
fices that handle urban programs as the 
best big-city mayor in the country. 

One of his biggest accomplishments 
has been to restore some measure of 
grace to a city not noted for its civility, 
and to slow, if only by a fraction, the nu- 
merous forces that make New York an 
increasingly unlivable city. Under Lind- 
say, the parks have been made into at 
tractive recreational centers, with cafés 
and musicales and bicycling on roadways 
that are closed to cars on weekends 
and holidays. Air pollution has been 
cut slightly, and the level of design in 
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ONE BETTER. 


Announcing the first 14’ color portable with a 2 


(diag.) 





3-year warranty 


on the picture tube. That’s one year longer than the rest. 


Admiral, a leader in portable 
TV, has created a brand-new 
14” (diag. meas.) color portable. 
So dependable it’s backed by a 
no-nonsense three-year warranty 
on the color picture tube. One 
year longer than any other set. 
Admiral is one better. 

Insist on this three-year tube 
warranty when you buy a color 
TV set. Statistical information 





The Admiral Playmate Color Portable 


proves that more replacements 
of color tubes are made during 
the third year than in the first 
and second years combined. 
This may be worth between $125 
and $200 to vou—depending on 
screen size. 

This new Admiral 14" color 
portable is one better by design, 
too. It has the most advanced 
14” color chassis you can buy. 


All new 14" (diag 


meas.) color picture in beautiful Walnut grain cabinet 


Solid state components in the 
chassis assure greater depend- 
ability, less heat buildup. You 
get a superior color picture and 
less weight. 

The Admiral 14” color por- 
table—big in quality, little in 
price. From $279.95. Get the 
color portable that goes ‘em 
one better. Only from Admiral 
at your Admiral dealer’s. 


3-YEAR ADMIRAL WAR- 
RANTY ON COLOR PIC 
TURE TUBES—Picture 
tube warranted to original 
owner to be free from defects 
for 3 years. Admiral’s obli- 
zation limited to supplying a | 





replacement in exchange for 
defect tube Service and 
installa 1 cos paid by 
owner w arranty not effec- 
tive unless registration card 
mailed to Admiral after 
delivery | 


Admiral 


py 
G\y 
| 
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of Guaiity 


Trees travel far and wide while 
they are still seeds. 


Some fly. Some float. 
Some hitchhike. 


Tree seeds are scattered in many ingenious ways. Some are 
sent on long ocean voyages. Others are fired like buckshot 
Others are enclosed in fruity pomes or meaty nuts that 
animals eat. or in sticky pods that attach to an animal's hair. 


3ut whatever the size or shape of a seed’s package, froma 
tough and fibrous coconut shell to a delicate spinning 
maple key. the seed inside has the same basic form. It is 
always the fertilized ‘‘egg"’ of a new tree, struggling to 
take root in new ground. 

The growth of seeds into trees is important to St. Regis. 
because wood is our basic resource. From it we make 
products as diverse as corrugated containers for shipping. 
papers for books and lumber for buildings 

The life of the forest is St. Regis’ life. Like other members 
of the forest products industry. we are vitally concerned 
with maintaining the usefulness and beauty of America’s 
forests for the generations to come 


ecis 





Maple. 

The ck sek maple “keys” belong to a bo 
tanical group known as Samaras, or winged 
seeds. Each wing falls with a spinning mo 
tion that slaws its descent. In a bree it 
may carry its seed hundreds of yards b 
reaching the ground 





ore 








Mangrove. 

The fruits of this tropical tree germinate 
while still on the branch, forming pointed 
roots. When these root “spears” float to a 
shore, they thrust deep into the mud where 
the waves cannot dislodge them before they 
take root 





Apple. 
Many trees depend on animals to spread 
their seeds. When a horse eats an apple, the 
are scattered by passing unharmed 
his digestive tract. The fancy af 
ples favored by humans can be reproduced 
y by grafting: plant the seed of any apple 
and it will yield only small, sour fruit 


eeds 
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tch hazel. 


of the trees that fire their seeds 


Black walnut. 


nut that may travel in strear 


rst buried by a squirrel, is 
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liver ve leebsaues 
says a word. 


“Alice” is the machine on the 
right—an artificial voice that simu- 
lates the sound pressure of a human 
voice talking into a telephone 

The more than 7,000,000 
phones Western Electric makes for 
the Bell System each year, at our 
Indianapolis and Shreveport plants, 
must respond perfectly to every 


sound she makes befc they 


pass 
inspection 

Alice is just one of many test- 
ing devices Western Electric uses to 
make sure every piece of telepho 
e for the Bell Sys- 
network 


equipment we ma 


tem communications func 


tions the way it’s supposed to 


that network is so 
reliable, you can call almost any- 
where, and reach the one number 
you want out of millions in seconds 

If you’re wondering why we 
“Alice” instead of “Sam” 
or “Henry”—can you imagine giving 
a man’s name to a machine that 
always has the last word? 


Because 


named her 


@ western E lectric 











are being pushed through for a great net 
work of new subways, and the gran- 
diose, frequently destructive schemes of 


the expressway builders have, for the 


most part, been restrained from run- 
ning great swaths of concrete through 
residential areas. 


Fragile Link 
city government has been re- 
organized to follow the simpler federal 
outline, and advanced techniques of sys 
tems analysis are being applied to bu- 
reaucratic procedures that had not 
changed by more than a jot in a cen- 
tury. Stull in dire need of money, the 
city’s budget has been brought in line 
with income, Thanks to Wagner's cus- 
tom of floating long-term loans to pay 
current operating expenses, New York 
had “rainy day” reserves of less than 
$155,000 when Lindsay took office: the 
fund is now $88 million, and the city’s 
credit is improving. One of Lindsay's 
less heralded accomplishments is the tap 
ping of the federal till with new pro- 
grams and aggressive lobbying. Since 
he took office, federal outlays to the 
city have jumped more than threefold, 
to $892 million a year. Yet city res- 
idents still pay out far more than the 
city receives, $16 billion a year, or rough 
ly 10% of all income taxes paid the Fed- 
eral Government. (They similarly pay 
more to the state than they receive, get 
ting back 43¢ on the dollar.) 

The police department has been hu- 
manized; Gordon Thisner, a Berkeley 
criminologist, told the President's com- 
mission On violence last week that New 
York's force was the most sophisticated 
department in the country in its re- 
sponse to civil disorders and unrest. 
Most important of all is Lindsay's unique 
rapport with the Negroes and Puerto Ri 
cans, a fragile yet invaluable link that 
the Mayor readily admits could vanish 
in a single night of riot and looting 

The question that is always asked 
about New York can be asked about 
any other metropolis in the U.S. to- 
day: Is it governable? Under its present 
antique structure, the answer is quickly 
becoming obvious: it is not. 


The 


Plugging People In 


In part, the problem is one of tech- 
nology. City lines are meaningless 
when a commuter, on_ his everyday 
ride to work, passes through a dozen 
corporate boundaries from home to 
office. Neither are there limits to the 
problems technology has created: traffic 
jams and noise, air and water pol- 
lution do not stop at the city line. In 
part, the problem is one of insensitive 
insttutions. A city welfare department 
may have been well equipped to han- 
dle the demands of a quarter-century 
ago, but almost all are handicapped 
by today’s huge caseloads. 

The villain generally is size. Most 
local governments are either too small 
to deal with the big problems, or too 
big to take care of the small. In New 
York and other major cities, the dif 
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civic architecture has been raised. Plans 

















































MANHATTAN TRAFFIC JAM AT 5 P.M 
The least dangerous was the worst. 


ficulty is one of reaching down. “The 
city is designed to shrink people,” says 
Leonard Fein, associate director of the 
M.L.T.-Harvard Joint Center for Urban 
Affairs, “so one doesn't feel plugged in, 
connected, part of a family. So at least 
then, let’s resurrect the neighborhood, 
the community within the city. That's 
what decentralization is all about. It's 
not about schools. It’s about neighbor- 
hood and plugging people in. I think 
John Lindsay knows that, I think AI- 
bert Shanker does not.” 

Plugging people in is the goal of mod- 
ern planners and urban thinkers, just 
as building grand boulevards and sweep- 
ing plazas was the dream a century 
ago, Most urban thinkers envisage a 
graduated form of government. A large, 
regional body would do such things as 
policing the environment, building ex- 
pressways, and providing police. Smaller 
organizations would provide services 
such as recreation and education. 

Thomas J. Kent Jr., a Berkeley plan- 
ner, says that “the radical experiment 
that began in the U.S. 50 years ago in 
local self-government has run out in 


the biggest cities.” No doubt with some 
eXaggeration, he holds that all cities 
with populations of a million or more 


are “too large to be manageable as dem- 
ocratic self-governments.” A somewhat 
similar theme was sounded by Leonardo 
da Vinci. To relieve the congestion and 
bring order to the bedlam of 16th cen- 






tury Milan, he told its Duke, the com- 
munity would have to be broken down 
into ten cities of 30,000 people each. 

How big should local units be? Leo- 
nardo’s figure is perhaps as good as any, 
but others have been mentioned. Jane Ja- 
cobs, an astute urban gadfly (The Death 
and Life of Great American Cities), says 
New York should be divided into units 
of 100,000. A recent Royal Commission 
recommended reorganizing London into 
boroughs of about 200,000 (London al- 
ready has limited decentralization), Au- 
thor Lewis Mumford, one of the fore- 
most students of the city, is more flexi- 
ble. A “humanly lovable city,” he says, 
“must range somewhere between 30,000 
and 300,000 people.” 


Bigger and Tougher 


In some respects, modern society will 
require even more centralization than 
now exists; In some respects, to make it 
bearable as well as workable, it will re- 
quire more decentralization. Achieving a 
balance between these two needs is per- 
haps the most important and difficult 
problem for the near future, reaching 
far beyond schools or other services to 
the heart of government. No American 
city has yet achieved the balance. New 
York has hardly given it a try. De- 
scribing his own organization's key role 
in helping to finance the Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville experiment, Ford Founda- 
tion President McGeorge Bundy ac- 
knowledged last week that “the problem 
was bigger and tougher” than his plan 
ners had thought. “If we had to do it 
over again, we would be in it earlier to 
get to know people better and make 
them more responsive.” 

Since the founding of such cities as 
Eridu and Kish in the valleys of Meso- 
potamia 5,500 years ago, the city has 
been the nerve and growth center of civ- 
ilization. Despite their seemingly insol- 
uble problems, cities are more than ever 
the creative heart of American society 
Indeed, the city and its compounded 
quandaries—from the problem of race 
to the issue of law and order—dom- 
inate almost all social and political de- 
bate in the country today. Ultimately, 
no city can solve the problems alone, 
for they belong to the whole society 

Cities are immensely vulnerable; their 
technology is fragile and their massed 
populations are interdependent. Yet they 
also possess a stubborn, stunning and al- 
most blind will to endure, New York 
did not dissolve in chaos last week. It 
will probably not fall apart this week 
or next, or the week after that. With 
luck, it will never break down entirely. 
Nonetheless, a nation that prides itself 
on pragmatism and problem-solving can 
afford only at its peril to ignore the im- 
mense—and immensely complex—chal- 
lenge of making its cities habitable, en- 
joyable and governable. Mumford told 
a Senate committee last year, “Unless 
human needs and human interactions 
and human responses are the first con- 
sideration, the city, in any valid sense, 
cannot be said to exist. As Sophocles 
long ago said: ‘The city is people.’ ” 
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THE SENATE: Gains for the G.O.P., but Still Democratic and Liberal 


[' would take an electoral earthquake, 
not just a landslide on Nov. 5, to 
strip the Democrats of the majority 
they have enjoyed since 1955. in the 
U.S, Senate. When the 90th Congress 
adjourned, they had 63 members to 37 
for the G.O.P. Only 34 of the Senate's 
100 seats are to be filled this year, in- 
cluding the one that belongs to Louw 
siana Democrat Russell Long, who ts 
unopposed. A week before Election Day, 
the outlook is for a G.O.P. gain of any- 
where from two to nine seats. That 
would leave the Senate with a break- 


down ranging from 54 Democrats and 
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JAVITS 


Florida and Arizona for seats hitherto 
held by Democrats 

Muddying the outcome this year, how- 
ever, are the presidential aspirations of 
George Wallace—even though no sen 
atorial candidates are running on Wal- 
lace’s American Independent Party tick- 
et. How those casting ballots for Wal- 
lace and Curtis LeMay will vote for 
other offices, nobody knows, Yet their 
votes could prove decisive in neck-and- 
neck contests in seven states- lowa, 
Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, Ohio, 
Oklahoma and Oregon. Alaska ts also 
rated a tossup, because of a write-in cam- 
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O’DWYER 


Astring to protect and a performance so typical, 


46 Republicans to 61 Democrats and 
39 Republicans. 

A Nuisance. The 1969 freshmen are 
expected to give the chamber a mar- 
ginally more conservative outlook. In 
general, however, the Senate will prob 
ably remain a liberal body—and a nu 
sance to the President if he is a 
conservative 

Four Democratic incumbents—Her 
man Talmadge of Georgia, Hawaii's 
Daniel Inouye, North Carolina’s Sam 
Ervin and Ernest Hollings of South Car 
olina—seem virtually assured of re-elec 
tion, Democrat James Allen, a con 
servative Southerner, is a cinch to win 
the seat of Alabama's retiring Lister 
Hill. Five Republicans—tlinois’ Everett 
Dirksen, New Hampshire's Norris Cot 
ton, New York's Jacob Javits, Utah's 
Wallace Bennett and Vermont's George 
Aiken—are likewise rated as shoo-ins 

Democrats are counted as leaders in 
nine more states, One is California, 
where liberal Democrat Alan Cranston 
is far ahead of conservative Republican 
Max Rafferty in a battle for the seat of 
Thomas Kuchel, a G.O.P, liberal. An 
other is Connecticut, though Abe Ri 
bicoff is being pressed unexpectedly hard 
by Republican Edwin May. Republicans 
lead in another six Senate races, with 
comparatively easy victories forecast in 
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paign for 81-year-old Democratic Sen 
ator Ernest Gruening, who was unseated 
in a primary by Real Estate Developer 
Mike Gravel, The write-in greatly en- 
hances the hopes of Elmer Rasmuson, 
Republican mayor of Anchorage 

Some significant contests 


NEW YORK: Democratic Debacle 


New York's divisive Democrats rel 
ish a bruising battle—particularly when 
it is among themselves. Their 1968 per- 
formance ts typical. Irish-born Attorney 
Paul O'Dwyer, 61, brother of the late 
mavor of New York William O'Dwyer 
and an early supporter of Senator Eu- 
gene McCarthy's presidential bid, ad- 
amantly shuns Hubert Humphrey and 
the national Democratic ticket, refusing 
to compromise his single-minded op- 
position to the Viet Nam conflict. Party 
regulars are supporting him lukewarmly 
if at all, Despite a loyal army of 
25,000 vouthful MeCuarthyite volunteers, 
O'Dwyer seems certain to furnish lib- 
eral Republican Senator Jacob K. Ja- 
vits, 64, with his biggest majority in a 
22-year string of victories 

While Richard Nixon and Humphrey 
are in a Close struggle for the state’s 43 
electoral votes, the New York Daily 
News straw poll last week showed Ja 
vits defeating O'Dwyer by better than 


2 to 1. Nonetheless, Javits takes no 


chances. In grueling 15- to 20-hour days, 
he stumps the state, replaying his rec- 
ord as a champion of urban causes and 
civil rights and his own call for peace 
in Viet Nam. Once a supporter of 
L.B.J.’s war policy, Javits began voicing 
disquiet in February 1967. To O'Dwyer, 
that makes Javits a Jacob-come-lately 
to the dovecote. Yet even O'Dwyer 
does not go far enough for radical New 
York peace protesters; last week a group 
heckled him by parading with a pig's 
head on a platter. Two others bared 
their disapproval by turning up nude 

Javits also has troubles within his 
own party. Vice Presidential Candidate 
Spiro Agnew was not being helpful 
when he attacked New York’s Liberal 
Party as a “far out” group; the Lib- 
erals have endorsed Javits. Nor did 
Agnew help by appearing at a dinner 
honoring Javits’ right-wing Conservative 
Party opponent, James L. Buckley, the 
brother of National Review Editor Wil 
liam F. Buckley Jr 

But taking any support from Javits 
can be a difficult chore, as O'Dwyer ts 
learning. O'Dwyer ts a veteran defender 
of civil rights cases, which he often 
took for litte or no fee; he hopes to 
cut deeply into his opponent's strength 
among Negroes. His involvement in gun- 
running to embattled Israeli freedom 
fighters in 1948 also gives him the hope 
of cracking Javits’ near monopoly on 
New York’s more than 1.7 million Jew 
ish votes. But O'Dwyer remains an all 
but certain loser to one of the best 
vote getters in U.S. politics 


MARYLAND: Mahoney Rides Again 


If the name of Congressman Charles 
McC. Mathias ever becomes a household 
word, much of the credit will accrue to 
George P. Mahoney, the most indefat- 
igable also-ran in Maryland's history. 
Defeated in seven runs for the Senate 
or the governorship, Mahoney has none 
theless managed to make and break sev- 
eral other men's political fortunes en 
route to disaster. In 1966, Mahoney nar- 
rowly won the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination, but his bumbling style and 
racist opinions (he campaigned on the 
slogan: “Your home is your castle—pro 
tect it!") prompted many Democrats 
to vote for his Republican opponent, 
Spiro T. Agnew 

With Mahoney running this year as 
an independent, the Democrats are in 
trouble once again. “Without Mahoney,” 
fumes Democratic Senator Daniel B. 
Brewster, “I couldn't lose. The question 
is: How many votes can he take away?” 
Enough. In a state where registered 
Democrats outnumber Republicans 3 to 
}. the defections could put Republican 
Mathias on top 

Stressing the issue of law and order 
in crime-ridden Baltimore, Mahoney 
apes George Wallace, jeering that his 
two opponents are indistinguishable, He 
has something of a point. Brewster and 
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Mathias were classmates at law school, 
Brewster was an usher at Mathias’ wed- 
ding, and Mathias is godfather to one 
of Brewster's children. Both are lib- 
erals; both are for civil rights in a state 
that still clings to many Old South at- 
titudes. But Brewster is relatively tough 
on law and order, while Mathias em- 
phasizes the need to remedy the causes 
of social disorder. Brewster supports 
the Administration on Viet Nam; Ma 
thias has been a fairly consistent dove 
Mahoney, a self-made contractor, has 
muted his racist rhetoric 1966 
but still appeals to “antis,” no matter 
what they may be against. He cannot 
be counted out entirely in a state that 
gave Wallace 42.7% of its votes in the 


since 





EAGLETON 
Racing off with the weight and plodding on with the homework. 


“If we each 
muses Mathias, “and Ma- 
34% - 


1964 presidential primary 
got 33%,” 
honey got 


OHIO: Labor's Costly Feud 


For red-haired John Joyce Gilligan, 
47, a former Congressman and Cin 
cinnati councilman, it has been a long, 
long time from May to November, Last 


spring, heavily supported by labor 
unions, Gilligan unseated Ohio's moss 
backed Democratic Senator Frank 
Lausche in a primary, But when Gil- 


ligan, a Viet Nam dove, pointedly re 
fused to support Humphrey before the 
Chicago convention, the unions slammed 
shut their Not until October, 
when their feud with Gilligan was final- 
ly papered over, did they reopen them. 

Labor's grudging return to Gilligan's 
camp may well have come too late 
Ranged against him is Ohio's superb 
G.O.P. machine, which sorely wants to 
wrest the Senate seat away from the 
Democrats. Then, too, Gilligan is a lib- 
eral in a conservative state in what 
looks like a conservatives’ year. Final 
ly, he is opposed by William Saxbe, 
§2, a tobacco-chawing country lawyer 
whose rugged ways conceal a polished 
political professional 

One of Saxbe's campaign advertise- 


coffers 


32 


ments shows the American eagle rid 
dled by bullets; he is running hard on 
law and order, citing as his qualification 
eight years as Ohio's attorney general. 
Though he cannot match Gilligan’s Irish 
wit, he has a style that voters like 
Saxbe $750,000 to spend, 
roughly twice as much as his opponent 
A Cleveland Plain Dealer poll last week 
put Saxbe six points ahead of his Dem- 


also” has 


ocratic rival, but the election could 
still be decided by the 16.8% of Ohio 
voters having made up 


listed as not 


their minds 


MISSOURI: Contest of Opposites 


Licutenant 
has been run 


Missouri's Governor 


Thomas F. Eagleton, 39 





CURTIS 


ning so hard that he has lost 16 pounds 
since January, and his trousers sag 
around his hips. A moody 
who chain-smokes two packs of cig 
arettes a day, Eagleton toppled scandal 
tainted Senator Edward Long tn a pr 
mary Now the liberal Democrat 
is pitting his flamboyant campaign style 


six-footer 


tussle 


against nine-term Congressman Thomas 
B. Curtis, 57. 
conservative Republican who does his 
homework so assiduously that he is wide- 
ly known as the hardest-working man 
in the House 

In this contest of opposites, Eagleton 
is believed to enjoy a slight edge. But 
Curtis plods along. “I've never won 
an election on personality,” he 
admits. He is ranking Republican on 
the Joint Economic Committee, and 
his expertise in money matters rivals 
that of anyone in government today 
He has a lawyer's pernickety eye for 
the fine print in legislation, has often 


a sobersided, moderately 


readily 


voted gainst bills that he co-spon 
sored because they were diluted by 
minor amendments to which he ob 
jected. But while he impresses voters 


with his seriousness, integrity and knowl 
edge, he also bores them with more 
about policy than they 
know. 


details fiscal 


want to 


IDAHO: Rare Bird 


A liberal Democratic dove among Ida- 
ho’s conservatives is a rara avis indeed. 
But Frank Forrester Church has al- 
ways been something special. At 32, he 
was the youngest man in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Now 44, he has won a nationwide 
reputation as one of President Johnson's 
most adamant critics on Viet Nam. It 
is a posture that does not sit well with 
some Idahoans. He is also bucking a 
G.O.P. tide that certain to de- 
liver the state to Nixon. Yet even his en- 
emies concede that Church is likely to 
win a third term, defeating a determined 
challenge by conservative Congressman 
George V. Hansen, 38 

Church has kept the home folks hap- 
py by combining his concern for for- 
eign affairs with a zealous defense of 
Idaho's He vigorously pro 
motes conservation legislation and water 
projects for Idaho and opposes federal 


seems 


interests 


gun laws—the hottest issue in the state 
An abortive attempt last year to recall 
Church for his dovishness, financed by 
in out-of-state right-winger, riled even 
voters who disagreed with their Sen- 
ator on Viet Nam. Hansen compounded 
that gaffe with a roundhouse charge 
that Church was “one of the chief ar- 
chitects of the chaos we are experiencing 
in our streets and in our foreign and fis 
cal policies.” Recently, however, Hansen 
has been following the dictates of a Se- 
attle public relations firm, and has made 
up ground by hitching his campaign to 
Nixon's coattails 


OREGON: Morse Is the Issue 


‘Dear Republican,” begins the cheery 
letter to Oregon voters, “we have a win 
ner. Bob Packwood ts expected to beat 
Wayne Morse by 28,180 votes.” The fig- 
the result may not 
Law 
great 


ure IS an invention 
be. Morse, 68, is in real trouble 
ver Robert Packwood, 36, the 
grandson of an Oregon pioneer, trailed 
badly when the race began. Last week 
he nosed ahead of Morse in a 
wide poll commissioned by Portland's 
Oregonian. Only four-tenths of a per 
centage point separated the contenders; 
the outcome now probably hangs on 
the verdict of a sliver-thin 4.8% of vot 
ers who were undecided prior to a tele 
debate last week, which many 
viewers conceded was won by Packwood 
despite Morse’s acknowledged skills as 
a sharp-tongued debater 
Wayne Morse himselt 
issue. In four Senate terms, Morse has 
infuriated just about everybody in some 
ways. Charmed them in others. A cor 
rosive critic of the Viet Nam war, he nev 
ertheless is on cordial terms with L.B.J 
He is firmly pro-labor; yet his role in ar 
bitrating last year’s national rail strike 
miffed union leaders. Morse abandoned 
the G.O.P. 16 years ago and later be- 
came a Democrat, an act still remem 
bered with anger by many Republicans 
Two years ago, he evened things up by 
supporting dovish Republican Mark 
Hatfield for the Senate, thereby of 
fending thousands of Democrats 


state 


vised 


is the biggest 
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AN UNDECLARED PEACE 


EACE is starting to break out in Sai- 

gon. Outside the South Vietnamese 
capital, the ceaseless patrolling and am- 
bushing continued last week, although 
there was only limited contact. In Paris 
and Washington, wary allied and North 
Vietnamese diplomats maintained their 
watch on the peace talks. But Saigon, 
a subdued shadow of its old hedonistic 


self since the Tet offensive of Feb- 
ruary, was beginning to glitter once 
more 


Again the battered capital was over 
run by fleets of snarling Honda scoot- 
ers. Streets were jammed with more 
traffic than has been seen in months 
The noxious blue haze produced by 


thousands of honking, creeping cars, 
buses and trucks hung like fog over 
the city from early morning until late 


evening, Cinemas were packed, and hard 
rock boomed from juke boxes at bars 
like the Papillon, the Bunny and the 
Eden. Giggling bar girls sipped “Saigon 
Tea,” at $1.69 a glass, while their G.I 
boy friends tossed down “33” beer, The 
coffee shops along Tu Do Street were 
jammed once more, as were the city’s 
myriad open-air markets, Saigon was 
coming alive, and it was the fresh pros 

pect of peace that was responsible 
Coup Fever. The transformation be 
gan several weeks ago when the slack 
ening of ground action became apparent 
And although individual 
rorism continued, the threat of indis 
criminate rocketing ebbed. No rockets 
have plummeted into Saigon, in fact, 
22. Despite a brief attack of 


since Aug. 22 
coup fever last month, the government 


acts of ter- 


of President Nguyen Van Thieu dis- 
played more and more confidence. Then 
the rumors of a complete bombing halt 
swept Saigon, the terror stopped, and 
peace fever prevailed 

First reactions were ebullient. “Any 
news concerning a bombing halt is a re- 
lief,” said Banker Nguyen Xuan Oanh 
“The conclusion is that the war will 
end.” A farmer uprooted from his Me 
kong Delta paddies planned to “go to 
my rice again.”” Adding to the eupho- 
ria, the government pushed the 10 p.m 
curfew up to Il p.m. “We now talk,” 
said a Saigon journalist, “of spending 
our next Tet in peace.” 

But behind the optimism there was 
concern, “Our relief,” said Oanh. “is 
mixed with worries about what will hap 
pen to us tn the future.” There was the tn 
evitable fear that a bombing halt might 
lead to a rapid pullout of U.S. troops 
followed by capitulation to the foe 
Some of the 200,000 Vietnamese ci 
Villans on American payrolls were be 
ginning to worry about their jobs 

For and Against. For Thieu, the ru 
mors that a settlement was closer cre 
other worries. He that 
now is the time to pressure the enemy 
rather than concede anything, but he ts 
being forced to accept the reality of 
the peace drive. There were reports of 
a new Buddhist-led peace movement 
and he was likely to be the target 

Last week, in workmen 


ated believes 


fact, were 


erecting a barbed-wire fence around the 
National Assembly building, and the al 
ready 
built’ up 


massive palace guard is being 


sull more. The barbed wire 





SHOPPERS IN OPEN-AIR SAIGON MARKET 
Relief mixed with fears about the future. 
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DOWNTOWN TRAFFIC BACK TO NORMAL 
And farmers to their rice again. 


and the fresh guardsmen are not tn- 
tended to bolster defenses against the 
Viet Cong. They are in preparation for 
what Thieu considers the inevitable, and 
probably bloody, demonstrations for and 


ugainst peace 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Losing the Luster 

It is not yet a crime for Czechoslovaks 
to visit the grave of Thomas Masaryk, 
who founded their republic 50 
ago this week. But it is at least an act 
of courage. Last week, in advance of 
Czechoslovakia’s anniversary 
tions, agents at the graveside 
conspicuously photographed each pil 
grim. Everywhere, Czechoslovaks are 
surrounded by a poised apparatus of re 
They are settling into a mood 
of resignation, withdrawing back into 
their private lives, abandoning politics 
once more to the politcians 

There was not even much reason to 
cheer last week as Hungarian, Polish 
and Bulgarian troops, and the first Rus 
sians, began to depart. The East Ger 
mans had already gone home. But some 
75,000 Soviet will remain sta 
tioned along a central line that virtu 
ally cuts the country in half, and 60 
guns still ring Prague. The one major 
concession that the Soviets made in 
the treaty governing the “temporary” sta 
tioning of their troops in Czechoslovakia 
carried an ominous loophole, The status 
of-forces clause in the treaty provided 
that Czechoslovak law should apply to 
well as citizens 
were in 


years 


celebra- 


security 


pression 


troops 


occupying soldiers as 
But when “higher interests” 
volved, previous dictates made 
Moscow's orders would prevail 

Negative Victory. Party Chief Al- 
exander Dubéck continued to wage a po 
litical rearguard action, losing some skir 
and winning others, Resisting 


clear. 


mishes 
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HUNGARIAN OCCUPATION TROOPS EXERCISING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA BEFORE DEPARTURE 


COMMUNISM: A WORLD DIVIDED 


Soviet demands that he pack the Cen 
tral Committee with conservatives, Dub- 
éek rallied support for his progressives 
al grass-roots mectings. The press was 
still free enough to help, pinpointing 
and decrying meetings of “factionalist” 
conservatives, thus enabling Dubéek to 
counter their bid for popular support 

Perhaps the Czechoslovaks’ chief vic- 
tory was a negative one. The Soviets 
have not yet succeeded in finding enough 
quislings to put together an alternative 
government. Dubéek was able to deny 
the most notorious collaborator. Alois 
Indra, the Interior Ministry, which the 
Soviets wanted for him. He nonetheless 
had to give Indra a Cabinet post, the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. Econ 
omists still hoped to press on with 
planned reforms, and Dubéek promised 
that “we shall in no form return to the 
outlived bureaucratic-centralist_ methods 
of management.” But the “workers’ 
councils,” designed to give labor a voice 
in management, were abruptly canceled 
last week, apparently as a concession 
to the Soviets. 

Departing Elite. Hanging over ev 
eryone is the question of whether and 
when the Soviets will begin mass ar- 
rests. Czechoslovaks remember all too 
well that in Hungary the roundup of dis- 
sidents did not begin until three months 
after the 1956 uprising 
and did not peak until six months after 
the event. Fearing that possibility, some 
600 scientists have left the country, 
and last week an airlift began bringing 
the first Czechoslovak refugees from V1- 
enna to the U.S. They are mostly from 
Czechoslovakia’s intellectual elite. A fac 
tory hand summed up the prevailing bit 
ter mood of those Czechoslovaks who 
remain: “We will work even less than be- 
fore; we will be the greatest country of 
nonworkers.” All too evidently, the 
country was slipping back from its lu 
minous “spring” (as the Czechoslovaks 
call their brief period of reform) to- 
ward the lusterless mediocrity of a So- 
viet satellite 


was crushed, 
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HE leaders of the Soviet Union un- 

doubtedly Knew that their invasion 
of Czechoslovakia would anger and dis 
may not only Moscow's enemies, but 
many of its friends around the world 
The Russians doubtlessly also calculated 
that the storm of protest by other Com- 
munist parties would soon subside, just 
as it did after Hungary in 1956, After 
all, the tradition of loyalty to the “Moth 
erland of the Revolution” ts long, emo- 
tional and prudent. As the world’s sec- 
ond greatest power, Russia can provide 
better than anyone else the money, arms 
and technical aid that struggling Com- 
munists in other countries need 

But nine weeks after the tanks rolled 
into Prague, the controversy within the 
Communist world over the Soviet ac- 
tion shows almost no sign of diminishing. 
Of the world's 89 Communist parties, 
less than a fourth have sided with the So- 
viet Union—and most of those that 
have are small and relatively insignif 
icant. There have been few changes of 
heart in Moscow's favor as the weeks 
have progressed. The dissenters protest- 


ing the invasion include the most im 
portant European Communist parties 
they continue not only to criticize the 


Soviet Union but also to stake out In 
dependent The situation § is 
without precedent in Communist history, 
and contrasts sharply with the post-Hun 
gary period when the parties loyally sup- 
ported Moscow, even though many 
members quit. Unless the Soviets can 
somehow reverse the trend, Czechoslo 
vakia may mark a major and historic ac- 
celeration in Moscow’s inability to con- 
trol Communism, “In the past, indi- 
viduals were driven by their conscience 
to question Soviet actions,” Brit 
ish Sovietologist Victor Zorza. “Now 
whole parties are questioning.” 

Soviet Imperialism. Despite concerted 
efforts at persuasion and propaganda, 
the Soviets so far have only made mat- 


positions 


Says 


ters The act of invasion 
bad enough, but the subsequent ratio- 
nale for it that the Soviets have evolved 
is equally alarming to many Commu 
nists. Enunciated first by Pravda, the of 
ficial party newspaper, and later by So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
in a speech at the United Nations, the 
Soviet Union claims the right to in- 
tervene in any Socialist country where 
the practice and purity of Soviet-style 
Communism is_ threatened. Popularly 
called “the Brezhney Doctrine,” after 
Soviet Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev, the 
new Soviet policy poses a threat to the 
sovereignty of any Communist country 
No matter what doubletalk Moscow 
ideologues may use to disguise it, the 
new policy is nothing less than a doc- 
trine of Russian imperialism—and other 
Communists recognize it as such and 
deeply resent it 

Refused to Sign. Not all of them 
live beyond the Soviet orbit, either 
Last week three well-known authors, tn- 
cluding the editor and the former edi- 
tor of Novy Mir, the Soviet Union's 
bravely liberal literary journal, refused 
in Moscow to sign a statement sup 
porting the Soviet stand in Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany opened trials 
in East Berlin of some 100 people who 
protested against the Warsaw Pact in- 
vasion. Ironically, among those sen- 
tenced to a two-year prison term was a 
woman named Sandra Weigl. She ts re- 
lated to Playwright Bertolt Brecht, whose 
works reflected his hope that Commu- 
nism would end man’s inhumanity to 
man and usher in a new age of justice 

Despite the obvious risks, the Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences defiantly 
challenged the Brezhnev Doctrine tn a 
reply to Soviet allegations that the coun- 
try had been in the grip of a counter- 
revolution. The Soviets made the charge 
in a pamphlet now being distributed in 
Czechoslovakia. Dismissing the Soviet 


worse. was 
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arguments as “inventions” and “school- 
boy sins against logic,” the academy, 
which is composed of the country’s lead- 
ing intellectual figures, warned against 
the Soviet Union's unwillingness to al- 
low Communism to accommodate to 
change. Said the academy: “The meta- 
physical conception of Socialism as a 
perfect system leads logically to the con 
clusion that any criticism of deficiencies 
and contradictions [in the system] is con- 
sidered indiscriminately as revisionist 
and anti-Socialist and is identified with 
counter-revolution and reaction.” 

Splits Within Splits. In the free world, 
Communist anger at Moscow Its great- 
est in Western Europe, where Com- 
munist parties are strongest. Since these 
parties seek to gain power by votes, 
and not by revolution, a liberalizing 
Czechoslovakia was an excellent adver 
tisement for the image of Communism 
that they wished to project. Now that 
the Soviets have shattered that benign 
image, these parties are understandably 
anxious to dissociate themselves from 
this aspect of Moscow's policy, Italian 
Communist Chief Luigi Longo, whose 
party is Europe's largest, flatly declared 
that the Communist movement no lonp- 
er has “centralized direction.” In his 
new action program, Longo proposed 
an apertura a destra—an opening to 
the right—in which the Italian Com- 
munists would join with other dissident 
groups in Italy to form a sort of united 
protest front 

Similarly, the French party, which is 
the Continent’s second largest Commu- 
nist group, has split with Moscow for 
the first time in its history. One result 
is that the party. which has a strong Sta- 
linist tradition, has itself split into pro- 
Moscow and pro-Czechoslovak factions 
After bitter quarrels over policy, the 
symbolic leader of the hard-line faction 
last week quit the party. She is Ma- 
dame Jeannette Thorez-Vermeersch, the 
S8-year-old widow of the party's long 
time leader, Maurice Thorez, sometimes 
known in party circles as “the Hag” be 
cause of her terrible temper. At the 
same time, the party, which is led by Sec- 
retary General Waldeck Rochet. who 
in recent years has become a moderate, 
both reaffirmed its censure of Soviet ac 
tion in Czechoslovakia and asserted its 
new-found critical attitude toward Mos- 
cow. Wrote L'Humanité, the French 
Communist newspaper: “No party is per- 
fect and no party can avoid making mis 
takes in method and analysis.” 

The British party remains alienated 
from Moscow; so do nearly all the 
other West European and Scandinavian 
parties, except the tiny hard-line groups 
in Portugal, Luxembourg, West Ger 
many and West Berlin. Whether the vot 
ers will understand these new distinc 
tions is another matter. The Finnish 
and Swedish parties both suffered se- 
vere losses in recent elections, even 
though their leaders had denounced the 
Soviets at the me of the invasion 

The Soviets retain considerable pow 
er among parties that are less impor 
tant and geographically farther removed 
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from Czechoslovakia. In the Arab world, 
where the Soviets are considered the 
protectors against the Israelis, all the 
Communist groups, except those in Tu- 
nisia and Morocco, remained true to 
Moscow. In Asia, where the majority 
of the parties are pro-Chinese, the en- 
tire affair had little impact beyond giv- 
ing Peking a fresh club with which to 
beat the Russians. Says a Peking pro- 
nouncement: “The Soviet revisionist- 
renegade clique ts the biggest colonial 
ruler and the exploiter of the people of 
the Eastern European countries.” Ja 
pan’s 170,000-member party broke with 
Peking two years ago, and until the 
Czechoslovak invasion, the Japanese had 
been flirting with the Soviets. Now the 
Japanese are trying to establish relations 
with the European Communists 

In the Western Hemisphere, Moscow's 
standing is also largely unchanged. The 
U.S. Communist party remains slavishly 
tied to Moscow, though tts Canadian 
counterpart has spoken out against the 
Czechoslovak intervention, Fidel Castro 
cannot afford to make any remarks that 
might jeopardize the lifeline of supplies 
that he receives from the Soviet Union 
In most of the other countries, the 
party hierarchy remains loyal. The only 
exception is the Mexican party, which 
has some 5,000 members and is Cen 
tral America’s most influential Com 
munist organization. Breaking with Mos- 
cow, it declared: “No international stat- 
utes oblige the Communists to march 
in the same file in their struggle against 
imperialism.” 

Lebanese Line. Despite the disarray, 
the Soviets remain compulsively de- 
termined to hold that oft-delayed world 
party summit at which they intend to 
expel the Chinese from the Communist 
movement, The Soviets are counting 
on their remaining allies for help. Last 
week, for example, Pravda ran a story 
under the byline of the Lebanese Com 
munist Party boss, It propounded the lat 
est Soviet rationalization. proclaiming 
that the troop treaty with the Prague 
leaders, and the subsequent troop with- 
drawals, have removed the Czechoslovak 
issue as a barrier to Communist unity 

This new has made scant im 
pression on the West European Com- 
munist leaders. When the presummit 
planning committee reconvenes in Bu- 
dapest on Nov. 17, they will again in- 
sist on total troop withdrawals from 
Czechoslovakia. So far, the West Eu- 
ropeans have avoided a complete rup- 
ture with Moscow tn the hopes that 
they can exercise a moderating influence 
on behalf of Prague with the Soviet lead 
ers. However, if the Soviets rebuff their 
demands, as now seems likely, the Eu 
ropeans are contemplating retaliatory ac 
tion, such as continuing to delay the 
summit, Also, under a plan that is qui- 
etly being pushed by Austrian Party 
Chief Franz Muhri, the West Europeans 
could convene a minisummit of their 
own that would, in effect, formalize 
their independence from Moscow, thus 
creating yet another breakaway faction 
in world Communism 
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GREECE 
The Ultimate Symbol 


Ever since they seized power 18 
months ago, Greece's ruling colonels 
have waged a remarkably successful 


campaign to international ac 
ceptance of their stern rightist: regime 
Though their coup bitterly de- 
nounced in practically every capital in 
the world, the colonels have managed 
to win grudging diplomatic recognition 
from the major powers as the effective 
if unloved masters of Greece, Last week 
Colonel-turned-Premier George Papado 
poulos finally gained the concession that 
he and his fellow junta colleagues re 
garded as the ultimate symbol of ac 
ceptance. It was the resumption by the 
U.S. of heavy-arms shipments to Greece 

Shortly after the coup, the U.S 
pended shipments of heavy weaponry 
such as tanks and jet fighters, to Cireece's 
NATO-committed armed forees—though 
the flow of small arms, ammunition 
and spare parts was allowed to 
tinue. By so doing, the U.S. hoped to 
gain leverage over the colonels in order 
to persuade them to return the country 
to democratic rule. The effort failed 
Though Papadopoulos and his col 


secure 


was 


Sus- 


con 


leagues have enacted a new constitution 
and made other gestures toward a re-es 
tablishment of representative rule, the 
country remains under martial law. Fur 
thermore, the junta shows no inclination 
to hold free elections any time soon 
Readiness. Meanwhile, political and 
military developments in Europe have 
given the colonels considerable leverage 


over the U.S. The growing Soviet 
naval presence in the Mediterranean 
convinced Pentagon planners of the 


need for a strengthening of NATO's east 
ward flank. Even more important, the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
the continuing threat to Yugoslavia 
clear indication that Greece's 
armed forces should be brought up to 
high state of readiness. Consequently, 
the U.S. State Department wrestled 
down its objection to the junta and 
agreed to renewed shipments of heavy 
first consignment will con 
and 60 air 
raft, including 22 F-102 Delta Daggers 
F-104 Starfighters. Though 
Washington tries to insist that the ban 


and 


were a 





arms. The 


sist Of TWO minesweepers 


ane live 


is only partly lifted, other heavy equip 
including tanks and armored per 
sonnel carriers, most likely 
Making the most of Crreece’s new stra 
ic importance, the junta is demanding 
a 50% increase in U.S. aid, which 
to the had averaging 
$65 million per year 

The U.S. decision dismayed critics 
junta, both in the U.S. and 
abroad. As the Washington Post put it 
In the name of defending the 
world, Washington props up a govern 
that withholds freedom from its 
own people.” Given the Soviet Union's 
aggressive new stance, the Administra 
tion could argue that it had little choice. 


ment 


will follow 





prior coup been 
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free 


ment 


but a defensible choice ts not necessar 
ily a desirable one 
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WEST GERMANY 
Of Suicide and Espionage 


The darkroom assistant in Dancker’s 
pheto shop in Bonn could hardly be- 
lieve his Among banal vacation 
snapshots on a strip of film taken from 
1 Minox camera were nine pictures of 
NATO documents clearly marked “Top 
Secret” “Secret.” It took police 
and the West German Counter Espionage 
Service 


eyes 


and 


days to identify the own- 
er of the film. He proved to be Rear Ad 
miral Hermann Lidke, formerly deputy 
chief (early 1966 to mid-1967) of the lo 
SHAPE, NATO's Eu 
ropean command, who was on the eve 
ot his retirement from the service 
Liidke had held a CTS (Cosmic 
Secret) clearance in the SHAPI 


gr.°.. 


four 


gistics section of 


Top 


job and 


REAR ADMIRAL LUDKE 
Beginning of an astonishing wave. 


knew the most sensitive details of NATO 
logistics: the capacities of European 
ports, transport, defense industries; the 
location of nuclear weapons depots and 
ordnance stockpiles of the NATO = ar- 
mies, virtually down to the number of 
available artillery rounds. The photos 
sted that he might be transmitting 
secrets to NATO's enemies 

Feted with Champagne. ltidke. 5 
a handsome, gregarious man, was not 
told of the suspicions against him until 
three days before he left the navy. The 
occasion was a champagne luncheon fet 
ing his retirement. After a laudatory 
speech by Defense Minister 
Gerhard Schréder, Vice Admiral Gert 
Jeschonnek, the chief of the navy, and 
a counterespionage man took Lidke 
him. The admiral at 
first lamely explained that someone must 
have stolen the Minox to take the pic 
However, he later changed his 
to claim that he wanted the doc- 
uments tor his they 
would surely have ranked among the dul 
written, since the documents 
were merely directives for handling sup 
phes Nevertheless, he allowed to 


farewell 


aside to question 


tures 
story 
memotrs. If so 


lest’ ever 


was 


20 hor interrogated only the 


neat d Secuuse West German coun- 


take 


two more days elapsed 


ferspics apparently weekends off 
before the ted 
cral attorney's office in Karlsruhe, which 
investigates ind prosecules treason, was 
It took over the 
unfortunately it did 
not stick close enough to the admiral 

in Cict. 8 Ludke 
on a friend’s hunting preserve near Trier 
n the Eifel Mountains. a_ fist-sized 
wound in his chest, his Mauser rifle, load 
ed with dumdum 
legs, Accident? Ludke was an 
er and too experienced a rifleman. Sui 
cide? The 
thought so, but it did not rule out mur- 
der, There was nothing in Ltidke’s rec- 
ord to indicate a likelihood of 
but the prosecutors office left 
open the possibility that he had spied 
for a foreign power 

Weakest Link. Most Germans are 
fairly inured to espionage cases. Their 
country, with an estimated 6,000 tor 


informed of the case 
investigation, but 


was found dead 


rounds, across his 


avid hunt- 


[rier district attorney's office 


treason, 


federal 


eign agents Operating inside its borders 
has long been considered NATO's weak 
est security link. But even the most cyn 
ical were soon fascinated, for Liidke’s 
death marked the beginning of an as 
tonishing wave of suicides among gov- 
ernment officials, ()n the day of Ludke’s 
death, Major General Horst Wendland 
56, deputy chief of the Federal Intel 
Service, Bonn’s equivalent ol 
the CIA, shot himself in his office. The 


ligence 


government explanation: he was despon 
dent over an “incurable depressive ill 
ness.” On Oct. 1S, a promising 
official in the Ministry 
hanged himself. On Oct. 16, a woman 
working in the Federal Press and In 
formation (fice took a 
of drugs. On Oct. 18, Bundeswehr Lieut 
Colonel Johannes Grimm, 54, working 
in the Alarm and Mobilization Section 
of the Defense Ministry, shot himself 
He, too. said the government 


young 
Economics 


fatal overdose 


was de 
spondent over an incurable disease. On 
Oct. 23. it was announced that a senior 
clerk tn the Defense Ministry had dis 
uppeared after leaving a surcide note 

In each case, there were personal cx 
planations for the death, but 
rule out other mo 
tives, even though only Liidke, Wend 
land and Grimm had had 
classified information. One line of spec 


securily 
officials did not 


uecess lo 


ulation suggested that extensive security 





checks launched in sensitive departments 
after the Soviet Czecho 
slovakia might have 
agents into suicide 
last week that 
of October, after one East 
“nt had been arrested, six others 
fled West Germany. But it did not tic 


invasion of 
frightened 
Bonn 


toward the 


enemy) 
admitted 
beginning 
German 





them to the admiral. By week's end 
the Liidke case remained open—and 
with it lingered the specter of a 


major and painful espionage scandal 


In May 1981, a similar respect for the Eng 
lish weekend by the British authorities en 
abled Spy Donald Maclean to escape to the 


Soviet Unton 
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Before you buy the new 1969 Imperial, 
or any luxury car, 
find out what goes into It. 


One very important thing goes into any 
luxury car you buy. You. Another thing is 
six or more thousand dollars of your money. 
Two very good reasons for finding out what 
else goes into any luxury car. 

We make one of three U.S. 
The Imperial. And this year, 
very interesting things into it. 

Like more room. Inside. And under the 
hood for power equipment. 

Imperial has the biggest passenger-car 
engine Chrysler’s ever built. But not brute 
power. It’s built to run as quietly and 
smoothly as possible. 


luxury cars. 
we've put some 


To add ride smoothness, we use torsion 
bars on the front. Which tend to take the 
sway out of highway driving. They’re 
cushioned with rubber so they 
transmit road vibrations. 

And to compound the smoothness, 


won't 


LeBaron 4-Door Hardtop 


Imperial has the most luxurious seats we’ve 
ever put into a car. Split bench seats with 
center armrests, bucket seats, reclining 
passenger seats. 

And you can choose options like a sepa- 
rate rear seat heater and defroster. Or a 
headlight time delay that lets you leave the 
lights on when you park. (They turn off 
automatically once you’re in the house.) 
You can have stereo with 5 speakers instead 
of 4. A lot of things that may 
relatively small. 

But they’re not. It’s little things that 
make luxury cars different from one another. 

So, before you spend six or more thousand 
dollars for any luxury car, find out 
much luxury that money will buy. Spend 
some time with the 1969 ——_ 3 
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Milt Whithams job was 
unheard of twenty years ago. 


Yet his customers were here 
long before the Mayflower. 


On their 15-million-acre reservation in Arizona, Utah and New Mexico, 
the Navajo Indians observe tribal customs that go back centuries. But 
to help manage their day-to-day business affairs, America’s largest 
Indian tribe uses an invention less than 20 years old—an electronic 
computer. 

Milton Whitham’s kind of work didn’t exist before the computer 
was born. His job is to help see that his customers’ computers run at 
maximum efficiency through a planned program of preventive main- 
tenance. He’s an IBM customer engineer. 

Several times each week, he drives from his home in Gallup, New 
Mexico, through wind-sculptured sandstone cliffs to Fort Defiance, 
Arizona, where the tribe’s computer is housed. 

“The Navajos use this computer to manage over 125 projects, 
ranging from keeping track of cattle to analyzing the costs of digging 
water wells. Many of these computer-assisted activities help make 
their land and their herds more productive. 

“As the computer grows more important to the Navajos, so does 
my responsibility for keeping it in shape. The part | play in helping them 
carry out their enterprises may be a small one, but it gives me a lot 


of satisfaction.” I # M 


Milt Whitham’s career is just one example of thousands of mean- 
ingful job opportunities created by the computer business 
since its beginning less than twenty years ago. 















Why 


100 Pipers? 


- When a Scotsman fastes a fine. fine Scotch —the liquid of legend, 


h and gentle—heis said to hear the skirl of 100 pipers. 


> When you sip our Scotch, listen for them. Some of us. we must admit. 


ont hear pipers. Some hear lutes and harps. Some hear rock-and-roll. 
ie even hear the wedding march from Lohengrin. 
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Seagram wouldn't settle 


SPAIN 
The Poster Man 


Seneca said that art imitates nature 
But last week in Madrid, nature fol- 
lowed art in one man’s brave and ec- 
centric act of self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Precisely at noon on Sunday, 42-year- 
old Gonzalo Arias hung a brace of 
white posters over his shoulders and 
began to stroll down thronged Calle de 
la Princesa. The message, in black let- 
ters fore and aft, was simple: “In the 
Name of the Spanish People, I re- 
spectfully ask that free elections be held 
for the head of state.” It was not the 
sort of thing that happens every Sun- 
day afternoon in Spain, and heads spun 
as Arias paraded past crowded café ta- 
bles. The consensus was that the man 
with the sign was out of his head, 

Nine minutes after the start of his 
walk, a black sedan zoomed toward 
Arias. Three plainclothesmen got out, 
collected Arias and drove him off to po- 
lice headquarters. And that, it seemed, 
was that—unless one had read a novel 
published in Paris last spring, predicting 
on a specific October Sunday, in a city 
exactly like Madrid, a man wearing post- 
ers calling for free elections would stroll 
down a crowded street. The author of 
the novel was, of course, Arias, 

Nonviolent Ideals. Was his gesture 
merely a publicity stunt for the novel? 
Or was Arias, for twelve years a trans- 
lator for UNESCO, simply a trifle loco’ 
Jean-Marie Domenach, a French Cath- 
olic intellectual, calls Arias a “deeply 
convinced, well-balanced man.” Arias 
himself, who is devoted to the nonvi- 
olent ideals of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Martin Luther King, feels that “if I 
ask other people to be active in a non- 
violent campaign in Spain, no one will 
do anything. That’s why I must set an ex- 
ample.” His wife says: “He simply has 
the courage of his convictions.” 

Those convictions, as his novel, Los 
Encartelados (The Poster People), makes 
clear, center on the theme of democratic 
government for his country. And his 
hopes, as outlined in the book, are that 
a few, then hundreds and eventually 
thousands of Spaniards will follow in 
his footsteps. Eventually, so his vision 
goes, the streets of Spain will be jammed 
each Sunday by the encartelados bear- 
ing silent but effective witness to the 
dream of change. Initially, just as his 
book predicts, the public reaction in Ma- 
drid was sympathetic but skeptical. “It 
might work elsewhere,” a student said, 
“but its like a fly running into a stone 
wall here.” Indeed, Arias was quickly in- 
dicted for two violations of the penal 
code, His brief walk for freedom could 
cost him from one month to six years 
in prison. 

As the week ended, Arias was still in 
police custody, as was Felix Villamedial, 
a 32-year-old teacher who donned a post- 
er shortly after Arias set off. There 
were reports that more encartelados 
might be appearing soon in other Span- 
ish cities 
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TANZANIA 
Battle of the Minis 


In Dar es Salaam’s sprawling Ka- 
riakoo market, a screaming mob halted 
buses and dragged off African girls wear- 
ing tight dresses or miniskirts. The girls 
were beaten and some had their clothes 
ripped off. With fine impartiality, the 
mob also beat up youths wearing tight- 
fitting satiny pants. It was “cultural rev- 
olution,” African style. 

As an unabashed admirer of Mao Tse- 
tung, President Julius Nyerere has de- 
creed that Tanzania shall copy Mao's 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 
with its rejection of all things foreign. 
As their first order of revolutionary busi- 
ness, Nyerere’s “green guards” (so called 


AMERAPIX 


MINISKIRTED TANZANIAN 


for the color of their uniforms) set out 
to do away with miniskirts. 

Get Lost. It was an unhappy choice, 
Unlike their Chinese counterparts, Tan- 
zania’s style-conscious girls are staging 
a vigorous cultural counter-revolution. 
At the University of Dar es Salaam, a 
group of youths paraded placards de- 
claring “Minis for Decadent Europe.” 
In retaliation, coeds donned their short- 
est minis and routed the green guards 
with a chant of “Get lost.” Girls at a 
youth hostel unanimously voted that 
“men should not decide what women 
will wear.” One secretary defended her 
mini, explaining that it made it easier 
for her to move around the office and 
push through a crowded bus. A wom- 
en’s leader, who is also a Member of Par- 
liament, backed up the miniskirted girls, 
assuring them that “you can go naked— 
we won't object.” 

Nonetheless, the Tanzanian Youth 
League is determined to press on with 
its “Operation Vijana (Youth),” and so 





is 46-year-old President Nyerere. “It is 
foolish to wear clothes that show legs,” 
he declared last week. “It would be bet- 
ter for people to go unclothed if their in- 
tention is to expose their legs.” The 
Youth League has also called for a 
ban, as of Jan. 1, on everything sym- 
bolizing the “cultural enslavement of 
the African.” Besides miniskirts, the ban 
includes wigs, tight pants for men or 
women, and chemicals used to bleach 
skins and “dehumanize the African peo- 
ple.” Hair-straightening devices, lipsticks 
and other cosmetics have already been 
condemned. Beauty contests, the “ex- 
ploitation of female flesh,” are taboo. 
Green-guard girls wear thick skirts well 
below their knees 

In their zeal, Tanzanians have turned 


Le 


DAR ES SALAAM DEMONSTRATORS 
Who's to decide what women will wear? 





up some curious threats to their cul- 
tural independence, and sparked a live- 
ly debate. Football, declared one letter 
to an editor, is “a degrading product of 
colonialism and elite European boarding 
schools, African culture never produced 
such a clownish performance.’ On the 
other side, an upholder of law and 
order wrote that “the Wall Street mob 
of American society that watched a 
busty woman is more desirable than 
the unruly mob that besieged terrified 
girls in the Kariakoo market.” 

For the elders, President Nyerere’s 
sackcloth socialism has produced an of- 
ficial austerity seldom matched in Af- 
rica. Members of Parliament are for 
bidden to own shares in businesses, Can- 
not be corporate directors, and must 
forfeit their salary of $160 a week if 
they have any outside income. Only 
beer is served at government receptions, 
and the swiftest way to political obliv- 
ion is to be a wa-benzi, or the owner 
of a big car like a Mercedes-Benz. 
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JAPAN 


Violence in Shinjuku Station 

Mobs of screaming students last week 
swarmed through the vast Shinjuku rail- 
way station, Tokyo's largest. Wearing 
plastic helmets, the lower half of their 
faces masked with towels as a_ pro- 
tection against tear gas, the students 
scrambled over tracks and platforms, 
smashing train windows, disemboweling 
seats, splintering and setting fire to doors, 
benches and stairways. One rioter shin- 
nied up a pole to smash the signal lights 
—he touched a high-voltage line and 
crashed to earth in a shower of sparks, 
critically injured 

As railway employees raced to put 
out the fires, riot police assembled in 
the darkness down the tracks and 


enemy: four splinter groups in Zen- 
gakuren, the faction-ridden Japanese stu- 
dent federation. The vast majority of 
Zengakuren members, including the 
Communists, stayed away from the ri- 
ots. Those who did riot, like the New 
Left everywhere, regard the Communists 
as bourgeois and politically backward 
and consider themselves the “conscience 
of the nation.” 

$1,000,000 Damages. As the battle 
for Shinjuku station wore on through 
the night, the Public Safety Commission 
held an emergency session and ordered 
the imposition of the anti-riot law, which 
provides penalties of up to ten years in 
jail. Previously, rioters had been charged 
only with misdemeanors, which are pun- 


ishable by small fines. By 2 a.m., the 


riot police had cleared the station and 





TOKYO POLICE BATTLING RIOTERS 
With a shower of rocks and staves against the shields. 


charged. They were met but not stopped 
by a shower of rocks. The sound of 
staves flailing against police shields and 
batons banging on plastic helmets echoed 
through the train shed. Bodies rolled in 
hand-to-hand combat. The battered and 
bleeding were carted off by rescue squads 
of both sides. 

Purple Dye. Student reinforcements 
poured into the wide plaza outside the 
station, To the bleat of whistles, the stu- 
dents trotted forward in their snake 
dancing columns, chanting, “Oppose the 
Viet Nam war!” and “Down with the Se 
curity Pact!’ Many were stained by the 
purple dye which had been mixed with 
the water in fire hoses used to fight 
them off in an earlier attack on Japan’s 
Defense Headquarters, Though students 
had also tried to assault the Diet build- 
ing and the U.S. embassy, Shinjuku 
had been chosen as the major target be- 
cause it is the departure point for many 
of the supplies sent to U.S. forces in 
Viet Nam. But the rioters’ declared aim 
was to force the suspension of the U.S.- 
Japan Defense Pact. 

The police knew the identity of their 
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the square. They could tot up damages 
of close to $1,000,000, with 140 per- 
sons hospitalized, including 61 police, 
and over 700 in jail 

It was the worst rioting Tokyo had 
seen since 1960, when the Zengakuren 
prevented President Eisenhower's state 
visit to Japan and toppled Premier Kishi. 
But even then, though much more uni- 
fied and with far more public support 
than today, Zengakuren could not pre- 
vent the signing of the U.S.-Japanese Se 
curity Pact. The pact, replacing the ear 
lier Security Treaty of 1951, was signed 
in 1960. It actually gives Japan a great 
er voice than before in any U.S. mil 
itary activites on Japanese territory, 
and pledges both countries to take un- 
specified action if either one is attacked 
in territories under Japanese adminis- 
tration. It is scheduled to be reviewed 
in 1970, and either nation can with- 
draw from the pact by giving a year’s no- 
tice of such a decision. What is much 
more likely to happen is that neither 
Washington nor Tokyo will do anything 
—in which case the pact will remain au- 
tomatically in effect. 





DIPLOMACY 


The Liveliest Ambassador 


The job of U.S. Ambassador to 
France was once the envied passport to 
a life of gaieté parisienne. Since Charles 
de Gaulle’s relations with Washington 
turned frosty in the early 1960s, how- 
ever, the post has had some of the as- 
pects of representing the U.S. In a 
hostile land. There were those who sus- 
pected Lyndon Johnson of shipping Sar- 
gent Shriver to the Siberian salt mines 
when the President picked him to suc- 
ceed Career Diplomat Charles (“Chip”) 
Bohlen in Paris. Bohlen made no secret 
of his sense of futility in dealing with 
the Elysée and the Quai d'Orsay. Un- 
daunted, Shriver has brought to his 
new job the same inventiveness and 
dash with which he led the Peace Corps 
and the U.S. war on poverty; in a few 
short months, he has given U.S. di- 
plomacy a rare and welcome panache 

Shriver and his wife, the former Eu- 
nice Kennedy, set a tone of informality 
from the moment they arrived. They 
were soon bicycling busily around the 
chic 16th Arrondissement. In front of 
the ambassadorial residence, the five 
Shriver kids found the wide gutters of 
the elegant Avenue d’léna excellent tor 
sailing model boats 

Beatles and Indians. When the Shri- 
vers arrived in Paris, the U.S. flag was 
flying from the top of the residence, 
Shriver explains, “because they were 
afraid that hanging it out over the door, 
someone would come along and either 
tear it down or throw something at the 
house.” He and Eunice put it back in 
its proper place, “Now,” he says, “it’s 
there above the door every day, and 
nothing's happened.” The once well- 
manicured lawn has been turned into a 
badminton court, to the Gallic gardeners’ 
profound dismay. The residence’s ornate 
furniture has either been shoved aside 
or put in storage. The walls are now cov 
ered with paintings by Jackson Pollock, 
Jasper Johns and Georgia O'Keeffe, plus 
a collection of Indians by George Cat- 
lin and Roy Lichtenstein’s pop portrait 
of George Washington 

The diplomatic happenings on the 
Avenue d'léna have become a new fix- 
ture of the Paris scene. So far, the Shri 
vers have staged half a dozen soirées 
for 30 to 50 young French and Amer- 
ican students and professional people 
Shriver acts as moderator, pacing about, 
sitting in a chair or squatting on the 
fioor. On one such evening, Economist 
Walter Heller discussed the new Gaull- 
ist idea of employee participation in 
management with French economics stu- 
dents, financial writers and young 
Finance Ministry experts. Another eve 
ning pitted Evangelist Billy Graham 
against the World Council of Churches’ 
Eugene Carson Blake before a group 
of worker-priests and students, Recently, 


U.S. Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary Wilbur Cohen squared off 
with some 50 French university stu- 


dents, many of them turtle-necked rebel 
leaders of last May's uprising 
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SHRIVER WITH DE GAULLE 
With a pheasant at his feet. 


Bare Feet and Bathrobe. When the 
Orchestre de Paris left last week for an 
American tour, the usual thing would 
have been for the U.S. ambassador and 
his wife to have the conductor and the 
concertmaster to dinner. Not the Shri- 
vers: they asked all 110 members, from 
Conductor Charles Munch to the tym- 
panists, and included a batch of French 
music critics in the bargain. Shriver 
gulped down his dinner and_table- 
hopped. His characteristic opener: “Very 
glad to have you here. What else do 
you think we should be doing?” 

Shriver wings off to the provinces 
whenever possible, plunging into crowds 
and pressing flesh with a friendly “Bon- 
jour, je suis Searjahn Shreevaire,” in 
his increasingly facile French. Early in 
September, Shriver made a whirlwind 
four-day visit to the Riviera, mingling 
with crowds and slurping steaming bouil- 
labaisse cooked up by buxom fishermen’s 
wives in Villefranche. He startled guests 
at two garden parties at the U.S, con- 
Sulate in Nice by showing up in a 
white bush jacket. He padded barefoot 
down the Promenade des Anglais wear- 
ing only white swimming trunks and 
an open bathrobe. He kissed children 
in Saint-Tropez, visited Painter Mare 
Chagall, played tennis with Monaco’s 
Prince Rainier, Marseilles’ Le Provengal 
pronounced him “the most nonconform- 
ist diplomat there is." There are other 
swinging ambassadors around these 
days, but Shriver is probably the live- 
liest of the lot. 

Sewers and Simcas. Shriver is also 
probably the most accessible ambassador 
anywhere. His door is always open to 
French newsmen, and he averages sev- 
cral interviews a week. He meets reg- 
ularly with editors of both the most 
influential and national and provincial 
publications and papers. This continuous 
exposure is deliberate. “The old politics 
had a certain type of diplomacy,” he 
says. “Relations were always conducted 
at the official level. The new diplomacy 
is public diplomacy.” 
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Not that Shriver neglects his official 
contacts; when De Gaulle named a new 
government under Premier Maurice 
Couve de Murville in July, Shriver man- 
aged to call on 13 ministers in eight days 
—and since then has seen every other 
Cabinet member plus nearly all the 
junior ministers. He has arranged for a 
dozen French mayors to visit the U.S. 
during the December National League 
of Cities meeting in New Orleans. “There 
iS a Vast ignorance here about what the 
U.S. really is,’ says Shriver. “You name 
the field—be it the sewer diggers of 
America and the sewer diggers of France 
—and you can almost be sure there 
are no contacts.” 

To Shriver, the roles of the am- 
bassador and his wife are to be “the rep- 
resentatives of the U.S., its society, cul 
ture and style.” It is arguable whether 
Eunice and Sargent Shriver are typical 
Americans, but there is no doubt they 
are what many Europeans imagine 
Americans are like—and that explains 
much of their appeal. French television, 
notoriously the chief instrument of 
Gaullist’ propaganda, has __ positively 
fawned over the pair: Shriver’s speech 
at 50th anniversary ceremonies for the 
battle of Verdun was carried for its 
full 15 minutes. French TV followed 
him through a handshaking tour of the 
Chrysler-owned Simca assembly plant, 
and in mid-October devoted nearly half 
an hour to “Une Kennedy a Paris.” Eu- 
nice Shriver appeared in slacks, work- 
ing with retarded French children. Then 
the camera crews followed the Shrivers 
out on a visit to the D-day beaches of 
Normandy. They showed Shriver, his 
wife and some of the kids bicycling 
through the autumn Norman country- 
side, Eunice romping barefoot through 
the Omaha Beach surf 

Shriver's personality has helped in 
his new diplomacy, but he was also for- 


tunate to arrive at the time of a new dé- 
tente cordiale between the U.S. and 
France. Chip Bohlen, Shriver’s pre- 
decessor, got along well enough with 
De Gaulle personally. But official re- 
lations began to thaw only after Presi- 
dent Johnson restricted the bombing 
of North Viet Nam in March. De 
Gaulle hailed that as “an act of rea- 
son and political courage.” The gen- 
eral was po less pleased with the 
choice of Paris as the site for the Wash- 
ington-Hanoi negotiations. Then came 
France's May riots, which shook the 
Gaullist monolith and weakened the 
franc; the Shrivers deplaned as stu- 
dents were battling police by night 
in the Latin Quarter. As the pro- 
De Gaulle newspaper Paris-Presse ob- 
served, “M. Shriver started from scratch 
at a tme when France was making a 
clean sweep of the past.” The assas- 
sination of Robert Kennedy evoked 
French sympathy for his sister Eunice 
Shriver. Finally, the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia abruptly ended De 
Gaulle’s cultivation of diplomatic open- 
ings to the East. France is looking else- 
where for friends, Charles de Gaulle 
seems to have rediscovered the U.S., 
and Shriver has benefited as well as 
shrewdly exploited the warmer climate 

Good Shot. The advent of balmier 
times was epitomized a fortnight ago, 
when Shriver was a guest at De Gaulle’s 
semiannual pheasant shoot at the pres- 
idential chateau in Rambouillet, an hour 
from Paris. Shriver downed two birds 
in a row as the general watched closely 
from behind. Each time, De Gaulle ex- 
claimed: “Good shot!” Shriver missed 
once, then hit a bird that plopped to 
the ground barely a yard from De 
Gaulle. “Splendid!” the general roared 
“A present for you, M. le Président,” re- 
sponded Shriver, offering his host the 
fallen pheasant. 





THE SHRIVERS WITH CHAGALL 
Representatives of the society, culture and style. 
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CBS was worried. Christina Crawford, 
one of the stars of the soap opera The 
Secret Storm, had been rushed off to the 
hospital for emergency surgery. Who 
would fill in for her? Mother, of course, 
for Mother is Dowager Screen Queen 
Joon Crawford. Price was no problem; 
Joan was happy with union minimum 
But how could a 60-year-old woman pass 
for the 27-year-old she was to play? No 
problem either. A session with the make 
up man and a youthful hairdo, plus her 
own well-preserved looks, turned the 
trick for the four segments Joan will ap- 
pear in. After that. the character will be 
written out of the show until Christina 
gets back to the set. Said Christina, el- 
dest of Joan's four adopted children: “I 
couldn't exactly jump up and down in 
bed about it, but it was fantastic she 
would care that much.” 





There was standing room only in the 
National Film Theater when London's 
cinema fans turned out en masse to 
hear nouvelle vague Director Jean-Luc 
Godard deliver a lecture on movie- 
making. But the appointed hour came 
and went with no sign of the speaker 
Finally, the disappointed audience was 
read a telegram from the elusive Go- 
dard: “If I am not there, take anyone 
in the street, the poorest if possible, 
give him my £100 lecture fee, and talk 
with him of images and sound, and 
you will learn from him much more 
than from me because it is the poor peo- 
ple who are really inventing the lan 
guage. Yours anonymously, Godard.” 

Who but a lawyer would ever try to 
make a case for the Mafia? Luigi Bar- 
zini, for one. The Mafia “gives the Si- 
cilians some sort of order in a country 
governed by foreign oppressors,” said 
the Italian author-journalist in a dis- 
cussion with students at Los Angeles’ Oc- 
cidental College. “The Mafia man uses 
the family and will not do degenerate 
things—he'll have nothing to do with 
heroin or prostitution.” All of which 
leads Barzini to believe that Lucky Lu- 
ciano, deported from the U.S. in 1946 
as an undesirable alien who dabbled in 
dames, was never really a Mafia man. 
“When I read in American papers that 
Luciano masterminded a drug ring and 
brothels, I know he is not Mafia.” In 
fact, noted Barzini with some pride, 
“the Mafia swindled him out of mil- 
lions of lire.” 

“Jackie Onassis. Jackie Onassis,” 
mused Columnist Herb Caen in the 
San Francisco Chronicle. “It sounds 
funny, but we got used to Senator 
George Murphy and Governor Ronald 
Reagan.” For a week now, the former 
Jacqueline Kennedy had been Mrs. Ar- 
istotle Onassis, and the world and Herb 
Caen were beginning to get used to It, 
Sull, though the initial stir of excite- 
ment had receded, there was no short- 
age of comment, much of it venomous 
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CRAWFORD IN “STORM 
Mom's the word. 


At a party celebrating the 75th an 
niversary of Maxim's in Paris, Diva 
Maria Callas was reported to have re- 
marked: “She did well, Jacqueline, to 
give a grandfather to her children.” A 
Boston matron icily charged that “Jackie 
has made the Gabor sisters look like la- 
dies.” A few commentators were still 
disproportionately distressed, like the 
Italian columnist for L’Espresso who 
painted Onassis as “this grizzled sa- 
trap, with his liver-colored skin, thick 
hair, fleshy nose, the wide horsy grin, 
who buys an island and then has it re- 
moved from all the maps to prevent 
the landing of castaways.” It was left 
to Novelist Gore Vidal, no admirer of 
the Kennedys, to deliver the week's 
most understated attack on the marriage 
“I can only give you two words: High- 
ly suitable.” 

Aristotle Onassis, who is vain about 
his public image, came in for a great 
deal of vitriol. But Hughes Rudd, com- 
menting on CBS News’ 60 Minutes, de- 
fended him. “The question of his being 
a Greek had nothing to do with it at all, 
of course: Prince Philip is actually of 
Greek descent, but as London cabbies 
are fond of saying, ‘He's not one of 
your restaurant Greeks.” Well, neither 
is Mr. Onassis one of your restaurant 
Greeks. He's one of your shipping-mil 
lionaire Greeks, and he sounds a lot 
more fun than Prince Philip.” In Paris, 
Liz Taylor agreed. “Have you ever met 


him?” she challenged critics of the 
match, “Well, then stop all this non- 
sense. He is the most charming, the 


most appealing, the kindest man around 
He is one of the most considerate peo 
ple I know.” 

Of course, he is even richer than he 
is considerate. Some observers suggest- 
ed, neither unkindly nor jokingly, that 





even a woman as comfortably fixed as 
Jackie Kennedy might more easily con- 
tinue to live in her accustomed style as 
the wife of one of the world’s richest 
men. Though Jackie obviously opted 
out of U.S. politics by her marriage to 
Onassis, the Kennedy name refused to 
leave the chapel when the wedding vows 
were made; her two children will con 
tinue to bear John Kennedy's name 
Said a foreign ambassador in Athens 
“IT am convinced that she married him 
to secure the financing of John-John’s 
presidential campaign in 1983.” 


The ceremony that joined the pair 
was almost self-consciously modest 
Rain, considered u blessing by the 


Greeks, had descended like a grey bene- 
diction across the Onassis-owned island 
of Skorpids. In the tiny chapel, Jackie 
stood quietly—almost in a daze—in her 
beige chiffon-and-lace dress, Ari in his 
dark blue business suit. John and Car- 
oline. each carrying a single tall white 
candle, flanked them. As Archimandrite 
Polykarpos Athanassion intoned the sol- 
emn Greek of the nuptial liturgy, Jack- 
ie and Ari exchanged rings and wreaths 
of lemon blossoms, and drank wine 
from a single chalice. Then the priest 
led them round a table three times in 
the ritual dance of Isaiah. Traditionally 
in the one of the newlyweds 
steps on his (or her) partner's foot to sig 
nify who will command in the mar- 
riage. None of the 25 guests admitted 
seeing such one-foot-upmanship 

Afternoon modesty inevitably yielded 
to evening pomp. First came the semi 
official merrymaking, amid champagne 
toasts, flowers and houzoukis, on the af- 
terdeck of the Onassis yacht Christina 
Later, reported the Washington Post's 
Maxine Cheshire. came the real show 
Ari’s wedding gift to Jackie. Already, a 
Chicago newsman had tendered a few 
suggestions for those who might not 
know what to give a couple who had ev 
erything: the Taj Mahal, the Boston 
Pops, the S.S. Queen Elizabeth I, the 
De Beers diamond mines, the New York 
Stock Exchange—or the Burtons. Onas- 
sis’ actual gift to Jackie was nearly as 
When she came into the 
yacht’s lounge for the wedding dinner, 
Jackie was wearing it: on her left hand, 
a ring with a huge ruby surrounded by 
large diamonds; on her ears, matching 
ruby-and-diamond carrings. Caroline 
broke the stunned silence: “Mummy, 
Mummy, Mummy! They're so pretty 
You're so pretty.” Laughing, Jackie re- 
moved the ring to let Caroline play 
with it. The jewels reportedly cost Onas- 
sis $1.2 million 

Not everything was so impressively 
heart-shaped for the newlyweds. The 
shrill criticism of their marriage finally 
provoked a response from Jackie's old 
friend and spiritual adviser, Richard Car 
dinal Cushing of Boston. In the an- 
guished days of the assassination five 
years ago, it was Cushing's cracked, grav- 
el-voiced prayer for “dear Jack” that suf- 
fused the austere ritual of J.P.K.’s re- 
quiem with a warm humanity. Last week, 
sounding another note of humanity, the 


dance, 


awesome 
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It rained. Which happens even if you buy your own island 

~ .) . (as Aristotle Onassis did) and the bride is the world’s most 
WEDDING AT SKORPIOS glamorous widow. Here, sheltering under an inadequate um- 
brella and keeping Daughter Caroline close by, Jacqueline 

Bouvier Kennedy Onassis and her new husband wait for a Jeep 





MOVING ON TO THE YACHT “CHRISTINA” FOR THE WEDDING RECEPTION 
JACKIE AND ARI CONFRONT THE PRESS WITH GUARDED LOOKS 


WITH ALL GUESTS DEPARTED, THE “CHRISTINA” WAITS OUT THE RAIN 





cardinal told a Boston audience that 
the only way to view Jackie's marriage 
was with charity. “I turn on the radio 
and all I hear are people Knocking her 
head off,” he said, He pleaded for “love, 
mutual respect and esteem.” What he 
got in response was a mountain of 
mail so overwhelmingly critical that he 
decided to resign by the end of the 
year (see RELIGION). The Vatican's can- 
on lawyers found themselves unable to 
share Cushing's generous view of the 
marriage. By marrving Onassis, they 
said, the woman who has met the Pope 
in at least five private audiences had 
cut herself off from Roman Catholic sac- 
raments and had become, at least tech- 
nically, a “public sinner.” 

While Cardinal Cushinge’s mail may 
have been malicious, her contemporar- 
ies’ second thoughts about Jackie's wed- 
ding gradually became kinder—or at 
least. more understanding. Columnist 
Doris Lilly, thinking aloud on CBS-TV, 
suggested that there might be practical 
reasons for the renewed charity among 
the jet set. “The beautiful people see 
the marriage more like an announcement 
of a marvelous new free airline, a free 
yacht and a string of dazzling houses 
suddenly put at their disposal,” she ex- 


plained. “Jackie isn't so bad after all, 
they say. Ari isn’t bad either. | know 
Ari. He's the bee's knees.” 


Of course, it became a popular pas 
time to analyze Jackie and her motives 
A couturier friend attributed Jackie's 
marriage to “a desire to escape the Ken- 
nedy clan, which is really, believe me 
a vault of lead. She did it bravely, break- 
ing with this marriage every alliance 
with the past. And why not? The pres 
ent, the life she and the children had 
to face daily, was unlivable for a hu- 
man being—rushing, hiding, constantly 
representing someone or something.” As 
to the rather indelicate question of 
whether Jackie intended to have chil- 
dren by Onassis, speculators could only 
grasp at an alleged interview in the 
Greek daily, Nea Politia. Reporter: “Do 
you intend to have children?” Jackie 
“IT hope and wish it. Its a wonderful 
thing to have children.” 

The week of the wedding, a German 
paper had headlined that “America has 
lost a saint.” Gradually, both Americans 
and Europeans began to realize that 
the saint, or heroine, had been of their 
own making. “They wanted her to be a 
widow forever,” said Anthropologist 
Margaret Mead. “There is no conceiv- 
able way for her to satisfy them. That's 
one of the drawbacks of being put in a 
regal position.” Some of the heroine- 
worshipers were sull taking it ‘hard 
Los Angeles Financier Bart Lytton, a 
longtime Kennedy supporter, turned his 
photo of Jackie upside down on the 
wall, and planned to “leave her that 
way for a while longer.” 

But Giulietta Masina, Italian actress 
and wife of Film Director Federico Fel- 
lini, was more quickly generous in Tu 
rin’s La Stampa. “Myths, when they 
are human, are fatally subject to wear 
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and tear, disparities, and loneliness,” 
she wrote. “Why marvel if a woman at 
a certain point tears off all the veils 
that cover her like a monument—a 39 
year-old monument, still beautiful, ex- 
tremely alive, obligated to a role that 
does not belong to her? I say that if 
she wishes to begin all over again, it ts 
right that she do it.” 

What still bothered some critics more 
than anything else was that Aristotle 
Onassis seemed to be on the verge of be- 
coming the public partner of a regime 
that does not exactly mirror the ideals 
of his wife's first husband. Last week 
Onassis interrupted the honeymoon long 
enough to confer for five hours with 
Greek Premier George Papadopoulos, 
the leader of the military junta, about 
his plans to invest up to $400 million 


— 
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SENDING JOHN JR. ON VISIT TO ATHENS 
Off came the veils. 


in Greece. The Onassis investment pack 
age includes several tourist develop 
ments, an underground air terminal in 
Athens and an aluminum factory de- 
signed to take advantage of Greece's 
rich bauxite deposits. To make such 
an undertaking economically feasible, 
Onassis permission to import, 
duty-free, fuel for the factory's power 
plant. The Greek government is report- 
edly asking in return that he transfer 
some of his 100 ships—most of which 
now sail under the Liberian flag of con- 
venience—to Greek registry 

Beyond this first investment package, 
Art has other plans—perhaps an oil con- 
cession, or shipyards in the Gulf of Cor 
inth. The newlyweds are expected to 
spend much of each year in New York 
City and aboard the Christina, but Ari 
obviously will still be spending a good 
deal of time in Greece, And Jackie will 
remain what she became last week by 
virtue of her marriage to the lord of 
Skorpids—queen of one of Europe's 
last truly moneyed courts, even if it is 
an untitled one. 


needs 
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Last year, Xerox 
save out 8949 of these. 


Last year, we replaced the 
motors of 8,949 Xerox machines 
in offices across the country. 
Even though their 8,949 motors 
were working just fine. 

But the new motor works 
better. Now the machines turn 
out even better copies, and run 
more smoothly. And use less 
toner in the bargain. 

That's how we do things. 
While your Xerox machine is 
working away, we're working on 
ways to make it better. When we 
do come up with improvements 
—from a tiny whatsis to a whole 
new camera system—we install 
them in your machine. No ques- 

tions asked. No extra charge. 

| Which goes to prove that 
when we say we make a better 

machine, we make a better 
machine. 

Right in your own office, if 
we have to. 


XEROX 
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MUSIC 





OPERA 
Insipid Water Torture 


Cultural traditions die hard in history- 
conscious China. But they do die, as dev- 
otees of the highly stylized form of 
music drama called Peking opera are be- 
ginning to learn. The death is espe- 
cially painful when the executioner is 
China’s cultural queen, Chiang Ching, 
the wife of Communist Party Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung. 

For 200 years, Peking opera has been 
not only the most popular of all the Chi- 
nese operatic styles but practically a na- 
tional pastime, The plots are familiar 
tales about kings and concubines, schol- 


SINGER IN “RED LANTERN’ 


Her six model productions are rev- 
oluuionary in more than one sense, All 
the traditional elements of Peking op 
era except the singing have disappeared 
Antiseptic plots portray the struggles of 
workers, peasants and soldiers against 
landlords and imperialists. The perform- 
ers, appearing in subdued makeup and 
homespun cotton garments, substitute 
unadorned realism for symbolic ritual 
The scores are laden with inspirational 
hymns and martial effects. 

Arias, not Action. The most radical 
of all these works is The Red Lantern, 
which recounts the heroism of a family 
in the Communist underground during 
the war against Japan. Madame Mao 





PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


Executioner in the Queen. 


ars and lute-playing ladies. The per- 
formers, in elaborate costumes and 
makeup, convey their characterizations 
through a series of ritualistic actions 
and formal gestures (the closing of a 
door, for example, is indicated by bring 
ing the hands together). Although shrill 
and piercing to Western ears, the sing- 
ing is delicately modulated and full of 
virtuoso flourishes, which Chinese au 
diences applaud with shouts of “Hao!” 

Realism, not Ritual. After the Com- 
munist takeover in 1949, Peking opera, 
like most of the arts, was subjected to 
“selective reform.” Still, until recently, 
a limited repertory of traditional Pe- 
king operas was being performed reg- 
ularly in most of China’s theaters. Then 
Madame Mao got busy undermining 
the works. Convinced that the arts 
should “protect our socialist. economic 
base,” she personally supervised the cre- 
ation of new “revolutionary” librettos 
that would convert the opera stage from 
esthetic to political purposes 
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has ordered drastic changes for the pro 
duction. She has banished the traditional 
Chinese orchestra of wind and string in- 
struments. The singers merely stand up 
before a lone grand piano and a per 
cussion section and intone arias (“1 Am 
Filled With Courage and Strength”) 
while the action takes place offstage 
The scene is bizarre because only two 
years ago the piano was condemned as 
an instrument for “bourgeois spiritual 
aristocrats.” Now it is revered as a cre 
ation of “the laboring people.” 

At the biennial Canton Trade Fair 
last week, The Red Lantern was put on 
for Chinese and foreign visitors and 
broadcast over Canton television, Also, 
a truncated version of the work (two so 
loists, eight arias) has now been made 
into a 35-minute film for showing in- 
side and outside China. It is about as ex- 
citing as a Communist indoctrination 
lecture—which is what it is. Even the 
workers and peasants who have been 
marshalled into showings have shown 


enthusiasm only when a picture of Mao 
himself has appeared, In response to Chi- 
nese critics who compared her new style 
to “insipid water.” Madame Mao re- 
plied: “What's wrong with insipid water? 
It is with such water that wine is made,” 
As yet, no trace of wine has appeared 


INSTRUMENTS 
Turning On Students 


The best way to teach the swelling 
ranks of beginning piano students in 
the U.S. is through class instruction. 
Yet music schools and colleges have 
for years avoided class piano lessons as 
much as possible. If each student in 
the room has a piano, the result is ca- 
cophony; if there is only one piano, 
the pupils waste time waiting for their 
turn, Worse, they grow bored 

A solution to the dilemma has final- 
ly appeared. Several piano companies, 
notably Wurlitzer, Baldwin and the CBS 
subsidiary Fender Rhodes, have devel- 
oped electronic piano laboratories in 
Which as many as 24 students, each 
with a piano, can be taught at the 
same time by a single teacher. All the stu- 
dents use earphones. From a master con- 
trol panel at his own electronic piano, 
the teacher can speak or play to all or 
one of the students, or can listen to 
one or all over his own earphones. 
What a youngster plays is usually heard 
only by himself except at those mo- 
ments when the teacher happens to 
switch him on to offer individual ad- 
vice, If the instructor wants to give the 
class practice in playing the same piece 
together, he simply throws a switch and 
away they go 

The obvious advantage of this meth- 
od is that it makes easier the instruc- 
tion of fundamentals—scale fingering, 
rhythm, sight reading. It also enables 
the students to spend most of their 
class time actually playing. The benefit 
for the teacher lies primarily in the 
fact that he is spared having to repeat les- 
son plans and general principles over 
and over to each student 

Those are the advantages that led Bal- 
timore’s Peabody Conservatory of Music 
to run a six-month pilot study of the pro- 
gram earlier this year with the Baldwin 
version of the electronic piano. Says 
Dr. Dean Boal, dean of the school: 
“We had a kind of 1984 apprehension 
about the system when it first arrived. 
But not any more. Though it gives a 
good approximation of real piano sound, 
though its touch is reasonably realistic, 
obviously it will never replace the con- 
ventional piano. You can succeed with 
it only if you do not ask it to do 
things it cannot. When the student and 
teacher come to style, interpretation, nu- 
ance, touch, then clearly they will have 
to work at a real piano.” As far as 
Boal and most music teachers are con- 
cerned, however, the concept is sound 
for the teaching of certain basic skills. 
By that measure, the electronic piano 
iS an unquestioned success 
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Astra: Star Fil 
Attraction ‘eas 


| 
HS&M Week launches the new 
fashion look. A stellar event in the 
mens fashion world! Astra is advance 
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Goodyear Chemical: 


O'Sullivan Rubber makes 
seat backs and armrests. 
They get reliable perform- 
ances both from CHEemicum* 


PLIOLiTe® rubber latex helps Chris 
Craft's NAFI division make longer- 
wearing seat trim in a shorter time. 


If Piovic® vinyl resin is in your rubber and Goodyear field 
car, you can relax. It goes into Ford technicians. 

Motor Company upholstery, Rubbermaid 

floor mats, and Reynolds Chemicals PLIoLite Latex gives Mobil Chemical 

“‘skins”' for armrests and visors. Company's primer for seat frame brackets 


faster drying, better adhesion. 





We make the VitEL® polyester resin 
that makes the polyester cord that’s 
revolutionizing the tire business. 





3 gives your car a lift 


New Goodyear adhesives eliminate 


bolts, welds, rivets—and rattles. Latest 
example: adhesive systems for fiber 


glass parts. 
















VYCELL sponge cuts costs—and toler- 
ances—in Toledo Plastics’ sealing 
strips for vents and heaters. 


NaTSYN® polyisoprene rubber goes 
into bushings and motor mounts 
at leading mechanical goods 
manufacturers. 


When it’s raining out, Protective. 
Treatment’s seam sealers keep it out, 


with extra durability from Puiovic 
vinyl resin. 
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Automakers protect trim with 
Permacel masking tapes during 
painting. Permacel uses CHEMIGUM 
Latex to make the tape tougher. 


PLIOFLEX” rubber stops you safely, in 
brake cups and diaphragms by 
Chicago Rawhide. 


Oil-resistant CHemicum rubber makes 
tight seals for Selastomer Chicago, a 
division of Republic Industrial Corp. and 
Brummer Seal Division, Borg-Warner 
Corp. And meets rigid specs in Vellumoid 
gaskets and Precision Rubber’s O-rings. 


Going our way? Write Goodyear 
Chemical Data Center, Dept. 0-83, 
Box 9115, Akron, Ohio 44305. 
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Newest of this year's pride of museums is S 


SUPERSHOWCASES 272 fore tee ur cnme 


through Ernest Trova’s “Six Figures on a Cube 


court, 








At first glance, Oakland, Calif.’s new museum is all but in- 
visible, which is just what the architects intended. Presented 
with four city blocks opposite the boxy county courthouse, 
the designers, Kevin Roche and John Dinkeloo, decided to 
go underground. They created landscaped terraces that serve 
as an outdoor park. Beneath the terraces, on three successive 
levels, are three glass-fronted galleries—for natural sciences 
history and art. Walkways lead through, under and over the 
galleries and restaurant, providing access to the plazas and 
quiet places to pause—such as beside a reflecting pool 








A concrete-sheathed semicircular 
stairwell stands out from the open 
frame to provide a sculptural play of 
masses and voids in the $1,600,000 
new Pei-designed » of the Des 
Moines Art Center (above). Between 
the wing and the main building lies a 
shallow pool, from which rises Carl 
Milles’ “Pegasus and Bellerophon 

Works from the museum's sculpture 
collection are housed in a two-level 
court (at right), include a graceful 
stainless-steel crescent by Jose de Ri 
vera (at center), On upper level is 
Dale Eldridge's massive black “Land- 
scape Piece No. 1] 
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U.S. Architect’ Philip) Johnson ix illuminated by a grid ceiling; 
has designed the $3,250,000 Kun- the main floor shows paintings 
sthalle for Bielefeld, West Ger hy Sonia and Robert Delaunay 
many (below). The airy stairwell and a Maillot nude. 
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tiers, under interlacing steps. shady pas 
Sugeways, grass plots, trees and a re 
flecting pool. The result reminds its 
director, J. S. Holliday, of “a Mavan 
temple” and other observers of the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon. The mu- 
seum will be open to the public next 
spring, when its exhibits are installed 

Negative Space. American architects 
ure becoming so accomplished at mu- 
seum design that they are even win- 
ning commissions overseas. “We wanted 
the architect with the greatest expe- 
rience,” says Joachim von Moltke, di 
rector of the Kunsthalle in Bielefeld. 
West Germany, in explaining the se- 
lection of Philip Johnson, who has built 
siX museums. Though working far from 
home, Johnson sealed the Kunsthalle 
to the small German park and six-story 
buildings of Bielefeld. and. for the fa 
cade, used red German sandstone, which 
lends a welcome note of warmth in Bie- 
lefeld’s rainy climate 

“T think that the ideal museum is a 
negative space to make the works of 
urt look good,” says Johnson. Within 
the severe, almost mausoleum-like ex- 
terior, he has given Von Moltke plenty 
of space in which to build a collection 
To West Germans. Johnson also made 
the museum revolutionary by adding 
such “American” features as a children’s 
room. an auditorium and a café over- 
looking the park. “In the first’ four 
weeks. we have had 20.000 visitors,” 
says Von Moltke. “In our old quarters, 
we used to get about 5.000 a year.” 

English Eccentric. No museum this 
vear has drawn more fire than Lon- 
den’s new Hayward Art Gallery, the for- 
tress that opened this summer in the 
Greater London Council's South Bank 
Arts Center, across the Thames from 
Parliament. A jungle of raw “brutalist” 
forms, the gallery makes no attempt to 
hide its concrete components from the 
elements. Traylike open decks display 
sculptures—and afford fine views. Yet 
the building ts not quite so practical as 
it seems. The outside stairs and ramps 
look as though they ought to lead up 
to entrances, but only one does. The 
rest are part of a labyrinthine set of walk- 
ways that connect the gallery with its 
neighboring concert hall and the Wa 
terloo Bridge 

“Misplaced functionalism.” snapped 
the architecture critic of the Guardian 
The Daily Mail called the building “un 
human.” The Hayward Gallery is, how 
ever, intensely human—and therein lies 
its strength. It is not a classical struc- 
ture but a romantic one. proclaiming 
its irregularities like an English eccentric 
Architectural Review's Charles Jencks, 
for one, found himself “stirred to leap 
the moats, jump the cross bridge, and 
burst through those 15 in, of solid con 
crete to find out what needs so much pro 
tection and sanctity in the middle of 
the 20th century.” What could be a 
more surtable answer than a gallery de 
voted to contemporary art, which so 
often inspires tts viewers either to rage 
or defensive laughter? 
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New! Zenith solid-state FM/AM 


Clock Radio with fine | 
furniture, all wood cabinet 


Zenith's most luxurious clock radio with high-style cabinet in genuine 
oil-finished Walnut veneers. Deluxe convenience features include 
“Vari-Wake" control on front of set for fast re-adjustment of wake-up 
times...and sleep switch that turns radio off at preselected times. 
Superb tone from large 6-inch speaker. Advanced solid-state circuitry 
provides finer performance and longer life. See The Cameron, Model 
Z476W, at your Zenith dealer's. 


—EMITH The quality goes in before the name goes on 
a 


PRESB EEE 








What! 


You still don’t 
own any 
mutual funds? 
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RELIGION 


ED 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 
The Cardinal and Jackie 


This idea of saying excommmu- 
nicated, that she's a public sinner— 
what a lot of nonsense. Only God knows 
who is a sinner and Why 
can't she marry whomever she wants? 


she’s 


who is not. 


The speaker defending Jackie Ken- 
nedy's marriage to Aristotle Onassis was 
no gossip columnist or pundit—indeed, 
few society reporters were so disposed 
He was Richard Cardinal Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, Prince of the Holy 
Roman Church and—as it turned out 
last week—foremost a friend in need 





CUSHING 
Foremost a friend. 


The cardinal made his defense of Jack- 
ie at a meeting of Boston’s Caritas 
Guild, composed of the city’s licensed 
beverage executives, and he chose that 
platform to stress caritas—charity. As 
Cushing knows, it is one of the most elu 
sive of virtues. Two days after his speech, 
he announced that the volume of hate 
mail he had received as a consequence, 
some of it “in the language of the gut- 
ter.” had persuaded him to resign his 
the end of this year instead of 
his previous target date, August 1970 

The emotional defense of Jackie by 
Cushing—who had presided at her first 
wedding in 1953 and at John Ken- 
nedy’s funeral ten years later—was not 
very well received in Rome either. Be- 
fore Cushing spoke out, the Vatican's 
chiel officer, Monsignor Fausto 
Vallainc, had expressed the church's of- 
ficial view that Jackie had “knowingly vi- 
olated the law of the church” and was 
ineligible to receive the sacraments. Al 
though reluctant to dispute a cardinal, 
Vatican theologians simply reiterated 
their interpretation of the church's law 
after Cushing's statement. 


see at 


press 
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Totally Unpredictable. In announc- 
ing his decision to resign well ahead of 
schedule, Cushing complained that 98% 
of the mail he had received since his 
statement to the Caritas Guild had con 
demned his stand. The cardinal sen 
timentally pointed out that his own sis- 
ter had married a Jew outside the church 
and that, while Mrs. Onassis might not 
be able to receive the sacraments, “she 
should continue all the private devotions 
she had as a Catholic.” 

It was the third time that Cushing 
had publicly announced his intention 
to resign. A product of Boston’s once 
Irish urban ghetto, he was named Arch- 
bishop of the city in 1944, and sub- 
sequently proved to be one of the great 
school and church builders of American 
Catholicism. Affectionately human and 
totally unpredictable, Cushing was, more 
importantly, a pioneer ecumenicist in 
the open style of Pope John, a mav- 
erick prelate who found it possible, at 
various times, to endorse both the John 
Birch Society and the NAACP. In 
poor health for many years— and, at 
73, only two years away from the age 
limit suggested for episcopal resignations 
by Pope Paul—Cushing had good rea 
son to ask to be relieved of duty. The 
Pope is said to have a high regard for 
Cushing and may well decide to refuse 
his resignation. On the other hand, if 
the cardinal mentioned illness or ta- 
tigue in his formal request to Paul, 
that might persuade the Vatican this 
time to accede to his wishes 


A Challenge to Infallibility 


Since the First Vatican 
1870, it has been a dogma of the 
Roman Catholic Church that the Pope, 
when he speaks ex cathedra on mat 
ters of faith or infallible 
In the most provocative religious book 
of the vear, Infallibility and the Evidence 
(Templegate; $4.95), a Catholic bishop, 
the Most Rev. Francis Simons of Indore 
in India, argues that there is no Scriptur 
al evidence for the doctrine. He suggests 
that it be abandoned, 

Dutch-born Bishop Simons, who has 
been a missionary in India since 1935, 
expects that he will be asked to resign 
his see as a result of the book, which 
he wrote out of intellectual convicuon 
“Having come to the conclusion that I 
could prove that the Church's belief in 
infallibility is mistaken,” he explains, 
“I felt I had no choice but to publish 
my case.” The book will unquestionably 
be studied with care in the Vatican, 
since Bishop Simons says flatly that “a 
scrutiny of the traditional arguments 
scems to prove that the very structure 
of infallibility has to be abandoned.” 

Unforgettable Memories. The Cath 
olic understanding of infallibility has 
been largely based on the several Scrip- 
tural passages in which Jesus enjoins 
the Apostles to teach all mankind. Si 


Council of 


morals, is 





mons, who accepts the common opin- 
ion of Protestant scholars on the ques- 
tion, argues that “these texts do not 
prove or imply infallibility. What they 
say is only that Christ wanted the Apos 
tles to teach his gospel, and that they 


had certain knowledge of what to 
teach, They had such unforgettable 
memories of all the main events and 


teaching of Jesus that they could not 
err in communicating to their audiences 
Their infallibility was not of the theo 
logical but of the natural kind—which 
is another name for unshakably cer 
tain knowledge.” 

Simons is equally unimpressed by an- 
other traditional argument for infal- 
libility: that the Apostles in thetr teach- 
ing had the special protection of the 
Holy Spirit, and that the church ts 





BISHOP SIMONS 
Final fount in the books. 


heir to that divine guidance. Whenever 
the Apostles call upon the Paraclete 
for assistance, he points out, it Is only 
to refresh theu 
tails of Christ's ministry, and never to ap 
peal for “proof that thet teaching Is 


recollections about de 


true.” Simons cites Jesus’ declaration 
in John 14:26: “The Holy Spirit will 
teach vou all things, and bring to 


your remembrance all that I have said 
to you.” In Simons’ view, the ob 
viously personal meaning of the word re 
membrance “makes the words applicable 
only to the Apostles.” Nor is there 
any hint in the Bible. Simons claims, 
that the Apostles’ successors would in- 
herit more than ordinary providential as 
sistance in interpreting what the Apos 
tles themselves witnessed 

Error and Ignorance. The particular 
infallibility that is claimed for the Pope 
is based, in part, on Jesus’ words to 
Peter in Matthew 16:18. “You are Pe- 
ter, and on this rock I will build my 
church,” Simons argues that Jesus was 
simply singling out Peter as the fore- 
most of the Apostles and was not in 
vesting him with a special spiritual cha- 
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Moving 





made easier 
for moms. 


Moving is no lark. Particularly for 
the ladies. Make it easier by calling 
on the gentlemen of the moving 
industry. The gentlemen of North 
American are trained to take a 
wife's eye view. To help you, they've 
even prepared a free booklet, 

“How To Buy A Move.” 


This new booklet is full of 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


Name 


helpful tips. It shows you how to 
plan ahead to save money and 
protect your belongings. It explains 
exotic terms like "Declared Value,” 
“Released Value,” and "S-I-T.” It 
even tells how you can pay for your 
move on a deferred budget plan 

No matter where you're moving, 
“How To Buy A Move" can take 


World headquarters, North American Van Lines, P.O. Box 988, Fort Wayne, Indiana 46801 
Please send me my free copy of () “How To Buy A Move” [) The ASK Relocation Manual. 





Your Present Address_ 





City 


State 





Your New City 


— Zip Code 


much of the sting out of the big job. 
Fill in the coupon below and we'll 

be pleased to send you a free copy. 
What's more, if you wish, we'll 
include the ASK Relocation Manual 
ASK is a computerized real estate 
service that provides you a list of 
home prospects in your new location 
No obligation, of course 


The GENTLEmen of the Moving Industry 























Trout, Sevareid, 
Reasoner, Townsend, 
Kendrick Wallace, 


Kuralt, Rather 
and Hottelet bring 
you the next President 
of the United States. 





The CBS Radio Network Stations 
Which Serve This Region Are: 


Arkansas Fort Smith KFPW 1230, Hot 


Springs KZNG 1470, Little Rock KLRA 
1010 

Colorado Colorado Springs KVOR 1300 
Denver KLZ 560, Grand Junction KREX 


920 

Iinois Champaign WDWS 1400, Chicago 
WBBM 780, Danville WDAN 1490, Decatur 
WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, Quincy 
WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270 
Springfield WTAX 1240 


Indiana Anderson WHBU 1240, Kokomo 
WIOU 1350, Marion WBAT 1400, Muncie 
WLBC 1340, South Bend WSBT 960, Terre 


» WAAC 1 Vincennes WAOV 1450 














Haute 


lowa Cedar Rapids WMT 600, Des Moines 
KRNT 1350, Mason City KGLO 1300, Ot 
tumwa KBIZ 1240 

Kansas Colby KXXX 790, Pittsburg KSEK 
1340, Topeka WIBW 580, Wichita KFH 
1330 

Kentucky Henderson WSON 860, Hopkins 
ville WHOP 1230, Lexington WVLK 590, 
Louisville WHAS 840, Owensboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD 1450, Paintsville 
WSIP 1490, Whitesburg WTCW 920 


Michigan Cadillac WWAM 1370, Detroit 

WJR 760, Escanaba WDBC 680, Grand 
Rapids WJEF 1230, Kalamazoo WKZO 590, 
Saginaw-Bay City WSGW 790 

Minnesota Duluth KDAL 610, Minneapolis 
t. Paul WCCO 830 


Missouri Joplin KODE 1230, Kansas City 
KCMO 810, St. Louis KMOX 1120, Sikeston 
KMPL 1520, Springfield KTTS 1400 


Montana Butte KBOW 550, Great Falls 
KFBB 1310, Helena KCAP 1340, Missoula 
KGVO 1290 

Nebraska North Platte KNOP 1410, Omaha 
WOW 590, Scottsbluff KOLT 1320 

New Mexico Albuquerque KGGM 610. 


North Dakota Bismarck KBOM 1270, Dick 
inson KDIX 1230, Fargo KFGO 790, Grand 
Forks KILO 1440 

Ohio Canton-Akron WOIO 1060, Cincinnati 
WNOP 740, Cleveland WERE 1300, Colum 
bus WBNS 1460, Dayton WHIO 1290 
WPAY 1400, Youngstown 





Portsmouth 
WKBN 570 





Oklahoma Ok 
640 


South Dakota Rapid City KOTA 1380, 
Yankton WNAX 570 


Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360, Madi 
son WKOW 1070, Wausau WXCO 123 


ahoma City-Norman WNAD 





Wyoming Casper KAT! 1400, Lander KOVE 
1330 


risma in teaching, In any case, he adds, 
“if the evidence for ecclesiastical in 
fallibility is not valid, the case for papal 
infallibility collapses with it.” 

Simons that the mystique 
of infallibility “has not succeeded tn sav 
ing the Church, its Popes, Bishops and 
other from error and 
rance.” Because of the church's 


also says 


members igno 
claim 
to infallibility, “even her good arguments 
Behind them out 


siders suspect specious pleadings, not 


cease to be effective 


honest attempts to find the truth.” There- 
fore, Simons concludes, “belief tn in 
fallibility is an obstacle to progress and 
the Gospel’s cifectiveness.” It ts also 
more obviously, an obstacle to Christian 
unity. Simons argues that the demands 
of ecumenicism also justify the church's 
abandonment of the infallibility claim 

that Christianity 
needs a teaching body, and he believes 
that the Pope is and should be the prin 


Simons concedes 


cipal spokesman for this magisterium 
But he also argues that those who claim 
to speak and define God's word should 
base their right not on an abstract and 
untenable theological doctrine but on 
fidelity to Scripture. “For both preachers 
“the final 
fount of the Gospel message ts tn the 
New books, the only extant 
documents connecting us with verifiable 
with and his 
He concludes that by keeping faithful 
to the Christ's and 
deeds, the will able 


and audience,” says Simons 


Testament 


certainty Jesus message.” 


record of words 
church always be 
to protect itself against errors that mis 


construe the Gospel message 


SECTS 


Snake Power 

Last August, during an evening ser- 
vice at the white frame Holiness Church 
of God in Jesus’ Name at Big Stone 
Gap, Va., Oscar Pelfrey. 65, stood be 
fore the congregation holding a pair of 


writhing timber rattlesnakes. “I believe, 


Jesus. O Jesus, | believe—thank you, 
Jesus!” cried Pelfrey, a lay minister of 
the church. Suddenly, one of the rat 
tlers struck him on the left’ temple 
Taken home, he refused medical at- 
tention and died six hours later 

Last week a Virginia Circuit Court 


of Appeals convicted a member of the 
Biz Stone Gap congregation 
Mullins, 50, of violating a 
against handling snakes “in such a man 
ner as to endanger the life or health ot 
any (Another defendant, Ken 
neth Short, was acquitted of the same 
The prosecution claimed that 
Mullins had also handled the snakes at 
the service, thus endangering other wor 
shipers. He sentenced to 30 
in jail $50 fine. Released on 
$2,000 bond, Mullins said that he would 


appeal all the 


Roscoe 


state law 


person.” 


charge.) 


Wits days 


and a 
way to the Supreme 
Court if necessary, on the ground that 
the Virginia law violated his consti 
tutional rights to religious freedom 
Mostly Illegal. Mullins’ conviction 

the first under Virginia's snake-handling 
law in 2] that 


years—was a reminder 
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the use of serpents in worship is sull 
alive in the mountain villages of South 
ern Appalachia. Across rural Virginia 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
North Carolina, small fun 
damentalist churches regularly include 
the handling of rattlers or copperheads 
their How many 
handlers not really 


as secretive 


dozens ot 


as part of 
snake 
known 


TVICES 

there are ts 
they are 
as moonshiners, and for much the same 


Generally 
reason: the cult is illegal except in West 
Virginia 

Snake handling, which has been prac 
ticed in the South since the turn of the 
century, is based on Jesus’ words in 
Mark 16: “In my name they will 
out demons; they will pick up serpents 
and if they drink any thing tt 
will not hurt them.” The snakes, which 


cast 


deadly 





MULLINS & SHORT 
As secretive as moonshiners 


are kept in special boxes by leaders of 
the congregation, are 
out as the climax to 
that may as long as 
“When the ecstasy of the 
Lord is upon you and you take up ser 
‘ explains Mullins, “you 
You got to believe this 
If you move too fast sometimes, or 
you'll get bit. But if you are 
under the anointing power of God, the 
serpent won't hurt you 

Amputations and Death. Of course 
God does not always provide his anoint 
Mullins’ right hand was am 
putated in 1953 after he was bitten by 
a rattler, and some church experts es 
that 
75 snakebites a year as a result of the ser 
snake 
They 


brought 
revival 


usually 
frenzied 
meetings last tor 


four hours 


pents, have no 


fear yoursell 
too 


slow, 


ing power 


timate there may be as many as 


vices. Nonetheless, the handlers 


faith remains unshaken argue, in 


fact, that the deaths are simply God's 
way of answering detractors who ac- 
cuse the sects of using defanged ser 
pents. As for the late Oscar Pelfrey 
says Mullins, “he died 100% in his 
faith.” Why, then, was he bitten? “I 
can't explain it. That ts between him 
ind God. It was God's will 
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Trout, Sevareid, 
Townsend, Reasoner, 


Kendrick Wallace, Rather, 
Kuralt and Hottelet bring 
you the next Presider’ 
of the United States. 


It begins with a few returns from tiny pre- 
cincts in New Hampshire. It builds as our 
CBS News Election Estimates start giving 
Welth ola NAlalel(oelifela Me) Min-Melti(cel i -Myiel(-) 
by state. It's brought to you with all the 
political knowledge and experience of 


CBS News correspondents. And the speed 
of the Vote Profile Analysis system. It cli- 
maxes with the next President of the United 
States. On Election Night, turn to your CBS 
Radio Network station listed opposite. 
We'll be there with the news—and the man. 


CBS RADIIM(O 


Where what you want to know comes first. 








TELEVISION 





PROGRAMS 
How They Rank 


The Nielsen ratings at Halloween 
time usually bring out the network 
broomsticks. These are the key Nielsens 
—following, as they do, sufficient ex 
posure of the new season’s program- 
ming.” After studying the results, the 
networks make their go-no-go decisions 
This season the decisions are just a lit 
tle more difficult to make, since many 
specials—political, entertainment, the 
Olympics—pre-empted regular shows 

Altogether, the new Nielsens indicate 
that the strongest shows are from last 
year's schedules. Julia is the only new- 
comer that cracked the top ten. The 
list 


1) Rowan and Martin’s Laugh-In 
(NBC) 

2) Mayberry R.F.D. (CBS) 

3) Gomer Pyle—U.S.M 
Julia (NBC) 

5) Family Affair (CBS) 

6) Bonanza (NBC) 

7) Here's Lucy (CBS) and The CBS 
Thursday Night Movie (Doris Day 
in The Glass Bottom Boat) 

9) The Beverly Hillbillies (CBS) 

10) Ironside (NBC) 


(CBS) and 


The bottom five? ABC’s Journey to 
the Unknown is last (84th), slightly be- 
hind the CBS public-affairs series 60 
Minutes and ABC’s Felony Squad. In 
81st place was a half-hour CBS pre-emp- 
tion paid for by and starring Richard 
Nixon. That poor draw need not nec 
essarily encourage the Democrats. Three 
nights later, Hubert Humphrey acquired 
the same CBS time slot for a similar 
show. He finished 80th, one Nielsen dec 
imal point ahead of Nixon 


ANNOUNCERS 
The Specialist 


It happens daily outside the TV stu 
dios: as in a dock-workers’ shapeup, pro 
spective audiences are sorted and herd- 
ed into queues. After a long, foot-shift 
ing delay, they are shuffled inside for 
another wait, told to douse their cig- 
arettes and keep the chatter down. In 
variably, they are disappointed by the 
cramped studios, the tawdry sets, the 
cameras and microphones that block 
their view. Scrunched into their seats 
with their Macy's shopping bags, sur- 
rounded by strangers, discomfited in the 
glare of overhead floodlights, studio au- 
diences radiate a mood that is, as Mike 
Douglas puts it, “instant chill time.’ 

But not for long. Seventeen different 
television shows a week begin with the 
shot-from-a-cannon entrance of Johnny 
Olson, the only professional warm-up 
man in TV, This is a gruesome but, by 


Nielsen figures show percentages of TV 
households tuned to a particular show, mea 
sured chiefly by means of meters that are al- 
tached to sets in 1,170 U.S. homes. 
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the laws of TV at least, a necessary spe- 
cialty. Ten minutes or so before air 
time, Olson crouches backstage like a 
half-miler, waits until he feels the “right 
psychological moment,” and then bolts 
out before the audience, shouting “Hey! 
Helloooo everybodeece!” As the ap- 
PLAUSE sign flashes on and off, he bounds 
about like a cheerleader and cries 
“Good morning, everybodeece! Good 
morning! Say good morning, every- 
bodeeee! [Audience shyly replies.] Oooh, 
that was bee-yoo-tee-ful! Now I'd like 
to say good morning to you! My name 
is Johnny Olson, your announcer for 
What's My Line?,* Snap Judgment, The 
Match Game, etc., etc., etc. Oooh, it’s 
nice to see you!” As latecomers are ush 








PETER POLYMEMAKOS 


JOHNNY OLSON 
Belly busters from the ladies and germs. 


ered in, he yells: “Come in, folks! Come 
in! Hey, there’s a strange man follow 
ing you, lady! Oh, that’s your husband! 
{Audience titters.] Ha, ha, ho!” 

Ready, Gang? Scanning the audience 
for sober faces, Olson dashes up the 
aisle, hugs a blushing matron and kiss- 
es her on the cheek. (Audience chuck- 
les.) “How are you, darling? Are your 
knees bothering you? Well,” he says, tug- 
ging down the hem of her skirt, “they 
sure are bothering me! [Guffaws.] I'll 
pick you up later, dear! (Louder guf- 
faws.] Ah, everybody's in a good humor 
today! Did you have your prune juice 
this morning? [Laughter.] That's niice! 
By the way, while you're here in New 
York, we'll see to it that you are well 
taken care of, that is! [Loud laugh- 
ter.] Oooh, you're good! You're going 
to be all right! Now ladies and germs 

er, gentlemen. [Gales of laughter.] 


A new daily, syndicated version of the now- 
defunct CBS weekly nighttime show 





Ha, ha, ho! Now we're going to try the 
applause on the show! Are you ready, 


gang? Let's take it! One two . 
three pow! [Wild applause.) Go! 
Go! Go! Go! Go! Go! Yeeow! Oooh, au- 
dience, that’s bee-yoo-tee-ful!” 

Olson keeps rehearsing the audience 
until a few seconds before air time, 
then exclaims, “O.K., the time has come! 
Sit up straight! Take a deep breath of 
New York’s freshest air. [He coughs.] 
Ha, ha, whee! Folks, you're terrific!” 
Then he launches into a soft-shoe shuf- 
fle or, if the show is on NBC, his bird bal- 
let: flapping his arms, he pirouettes 
around the studio, turns his back to 
the audience, bends over and flips up 
his coattails to reveal a picture of the 
NBC peacock pasted on the seat of his 
pants. While the audience is roaring, 
the cameras flash on, the star makes 
his entrance, and another show is off 
to an artificially rollicking start 

Precooked. Now 53, the squat, pixie- 
faced Olson has been warming up TV 
audiences for two decades. He begins 
his stint by “working the sidewalk,” glad 
handing the audience as they wait in 
line. Once the program is in progress, 
he checks the air conditioners (65°F. 
produces the loudest laughter, he claims), 
runs up and down the aisles cueing ap 
plause. Lest interest lag during com- 
mercials, he hands out $1 bills to the 
“best clappers.” 

Olson gets a minimum of $500 per 
show, which is petty cash for on-cam- 
era performers but adds up to a six-fig 
ure yearly income. His services are In 
great demand. Jackie Gleason flies him 
down to Miami each weekend to pre- 
cook his audiences. There, exhorting 
2,500 Gleason fans to “give me a real 
belly-buster laugh,” Olson works one 
aisle while “my million-dollar wife Pen 
ny” works the other. “Johnny 
tric,” says Gleason. “He gets the peo- 
ple in a frame of mind for what's 
going to come out, just like a bur 
lesque show when the girl starts peel- 
ing delicately and gets the audience 
anticipating.” Adds Ed McMahon, who 
adjusts the taping schedule of his game 
show Snap Judgment to meet Olson's 
timetable: “If there are seven people 
waiting in line at a telephone booth, 
Johnny will warm them up.” 

In the big daytime years of radio, 
Olson was the hyped-up host of Ladies 
Be Seated and Name That Tune. To 
day he concedes that it is a comedown 


is elec- 


to be warming up someone else’s au 
dience. But he is consoled by the fact 
that he makes more money now. He 


likes to describe himself as a specialist 
in “the mass breakdown of tensions 
I'm a psychological second banana who 
acts as a liaison between audience and 
performer. I don’t pretend to be a co 
median, just someone in whom the au- 
dience can develop confidence.” He re- 
calls the lady who approached him after 
one show and thanked him for im- 
parting that special warm, comfortable 
feeling. She had rushed to his warmup, 
she explained, directly from the funeral 
of her husband. 
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Most of cigarette 
smoke is gas. 


And only Lark 


has the Gas-Trap 
filter. 





For years now, smokers have been told only about 
“tar’’and nicotine. But it’s well-known now that this is only 
part of the story. 

Actually, only a small portion of cigarette smoke is 
“tar” and nicotine. The rest is made up of gases—certain of 
which are harsh. 

This is why Lark developed the Gas-Trap" filter 
(U.S. Pat. No. 3,251,365). It reduces these harsh gases 
more effectively than any other filter on any other popular 
brand. You can actually taste the smooth difference 


Lark’s unique filter makes. a Only Lark has the 


TARK Gas-Irap’ filter. 


— 
TARK Think about it. 


King Size New 100's 








We checked every anqla . 
then graduated to 


flameless electric heat: 


Building developer: 
Electric heat saved 
us so much space we 
gained an extra floor 
of rental units.” 


—~__ 
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Homemaker: 
Believe me...you can’t beat ae ee 
sle 2 > > ursing home 
Plant manager: electric heat for cleanliness any : 
Flexibility. With electric or comfort.” administrator: 


“We insisted on rigid 
control of temperature in 
each room to guarantee the 
comfort of our residents 
Electric heat was the 
answer.” 


heat | could intermix several 
types of heating systems ir 
our produc tion and office 
areas to solve different 


problems 








LIVE 
BETTER 
ELECTRICALLY 


Edison Electric Institute 
750 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017 
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former” 





Electric heat—found nationwide in 175,000 commercial and industrial buildings...in 3 million households. 
Get the facts. Ask your architect or consulting engineer for an evaluation of flameless electric heat. 
Or call your electric light and power company. 
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THE ECONOMY 


The Consumer's Free Spending 

To explain why he expects the Ad 
ministration’s policies to cool the U.S 
economy soon. Economist Walter W 
Heller last week recalled an old poker 
room joke that, he said, he had heard 
trom President Johnson. It has to do 
with a professional dealer who is get- 
ting an unexpected show of strength 
from one of the local yokels. “Reuben,” 
says the shark, “you better play fair, be 
cause I know exactly what I dealt you.” 

In this analogy, Reuben is the free- 
spending U.S. consumer, who ts ap- 
parently playing all too fast and loose 
Despite a deliberate anti-inflation deal 
from Uncle Sam, who enacted the 10% 
tax surcharge in July, the consumer is 
buying even more than he did before 
During the third quarter of the year, sav- 
ings declined while consumer spending 
actually rose to 10% over the level of 
the same quarter last year 

How to Cure. Largely because spend 
ing remains robust, the nation’s gross na- 
tional product Is surpassing expectations 
In the third quarter, the total output of 
goods and services reached an annual 
rate of $870.8 billion, a $17.9 billion in- 
crease just slightly less than the $21 bil- 
lion average rise of the first two quar 
ters. Unfortunately, almost half the in 
crease 1s not “real”; it represents only 
further inflation of the dollar 

Continuing inflation has _ intensified 
the debate about a cure and how long 
the task will take. At a Hot Springs, 
Va., meeting of the Business Council, a 
group of corporate executives who gen 
erally support the Johnson Adminis 
tration’s policies, there were plenty of 
questions about what the next president 
might have to do. The consensus of 20 
council economists was that an economic 
slowdown next year, however temporary, 
would tempt a new Administration to 
ease off on the brakes prematurely. The 
result might be more inflation, followed 
by a “major recession” in late 1970 
and early 1971 

According to Council Vice Chairman 
Ralph Lazarus, president of Federated 
Department Stores, the economists be 
lieve that to tame inflation from its cur 
rent 44% annual rate to a manageable 
2%, a new Administration may have 
to “extend and intensify” its braking 
pressure. For how long? Possibly for 
one or two years, during which profits 
would suffer and unemployment would 
rise from its current 15-year low of 
34% to 44% or even 54%. That price, 
said Lazarus, might be “neither polit- 
ically wise nor socially acceptable.” 

Bitter Exception. Any such solution 
is Certainly anathema to the present Ad- 
ministration, would probably be distaste- 
ful to the next. Humphrey has said he 
is “determined” to keep joblessness at 
a minimum; Nixon vows to fight in- 
flation “without increasing unemploy- 
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LAZARUS 
How high the price? 


ment.” In Washington, Chief White 
House Economic Adviser Arthur Okun 
took exception to the view that braking 
measures would have to be continued 
tor very long. Inflation, he warned, might 
be less of a hazard than a prolonged 
slowdown, which could bring on “a 
stall and perhaps a tailspin.” 
Economists in and out of the Gov 
ernment generally agree that the pace 
of business will slow through mid-1969 
as the effects of the surcharge—if it 
has not already been rescinded by a 
new Administration—begin to tell. Amid 





OKUN 
Beware of the tailspin. 





indications of continuing economic 
growth (see following story), there are 
signs of a softening. Last week the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reported that dur 
ing the past three months U.S. plants 
were running at just 83.4% of capac- 
ity, lowest since early 1963. Still, no 
one foresees a large-scale loosening of 
the tight labor market and an easing of 
the upward pressure on wages and prices 
Which means the rhubarb over Reuben 
remains far from academic 


EARNINGS 
What Happened to the Slowdown? 


After the profit fall-off that they pre 
dicted for 1968's first half failed to ma- 
terialize, U.S. economists waited for 
the new 10% income-tax surcharge, 
which affects corporations as well as in- 
dividuals, te cut back profits inthe 
third quarter. The year may. turn out 
to be a lot tougher for economists than 
for corporations. Instead of a slowdown, 
a Wall Street Journal survey of 438 
carly-reporting companies found com 
bined third-quarter earnings up by a ro 
bust 13.6% over the same period a 
year ago, A sampling 
> Oil companies, fueled by record world 
wide production and strong prices on 
the domestic market, generally improved 
on their 1967 performances. Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, the industry leader, 
earned $316 million during the quarter, 
4% wbove the same period last year, a 
showing that pushed profits for the first 
nine months to an alltime high of $937 
million. U.S. Shell also set a record 
with its quarterly profit of $82.7 mil 
lion, while Atlantic Richfield gained 
15% over last year, Texaco and Mobil 
11% each and Gulf 10%. Among the 
few exceptions to the industry pattern 
was Sinclair, which suffered a 56% prof 
it decline during the quarter (to $9.5 mil 
lion), No matter. The company’s stock 
spurted from 79§ to 924 on the New 
York Stock Exchange last week amid ru 
mors of possible takeover attempts by 
several companies, one of which, Gulf 
& Western Industries, announced that 
it was indeed planning a tender offer 
for Sinclair stock 
> Chemical makers gave continued 
strong evidence of pulling out of last 
year’s torpor. Du Pont, which despite 
the slump has still remained the world’s 
biggest chemical manufacturer, reported 
quarterly earnings of $95 million, a 
28% increase over last year, and nine- 
month earnings of $281 million, up 
23%. Du Pont benefited from a steady 
improvement in the synthetic-fibers busi- 
ness, notably nylon, Orlon and Dacron, 
a field that accounts for one-third of 
the company’s sales. Other profit in 
creases within the industry as a whole 
ranged from 1.4% at Dow Chemical 
to 46% at Monsanto 
> The auto industry, which had been 
concerned that the federal surcharge 
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SPOOLS OF DU PONT NYLON 
A lot tougher for economists than corporations. 


might dampen consumer demand, need 
not have worried, With auto buyers in 
a free-spending mood, Chrysler turned 
a $29.9 million profit during the quar- 


er, up 11% over 1967, General Mo- 
tors moved ahead even more, posting a 
+> 3 


3% earnings gain, to $182 million 
But no automaker was more gratified 
than Ford, which earned $72.1 million 
in the third quarter, During the same pe- 
riod last year, Ford had to bear the 
brunt of a 49-day United Auto Work- 
ers strike and wound up with a $73.9 mil 
lion loss 
> Manufacturers performed well in a 
wide variety of other industries. East- 
man Kodak, the world’s biggest pho 
tographic company, set records in both 
sales ($664 million) and earnings ($106 
million) during the July-September 
quarter. Not to be outdone, Xerox Corp., 
a Rochester, N.Y. neighbor of Kodak 
posted a record of its own, Its quar 
terly earnings were $29.2 million, 16% 
ahead of last year. Among other man- 
ufacturers, Honeywell increased third- 
quarter profits by 16% to $11 million, 
textile-making Burlington Industries by 
30% to $19.68 million and Georgia-Pa- 
cific, a forest-products firm, by 22.5% 
to $20.06 million 

Not all companies, of course, shared 
in the surge, but those that experienced 
difficulties could usually blame special 
circumstances within a single industry 
rather than any slack in the economy 
whole. Most steelmakers, for ex- 
ample, suffered because customers were 
still working off big stockpiles accu- 
mulated in anticipation of a steel strike 
that never came. The dearth of new or 
ders resulted in a 31% earnings de- 
cline for Republic Steel, 57% tor 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube, 86% for 
Jones & Laughlin. At Armco Steel, the 
industry's fourth biggest company, how 
ever, profits rose by 55% (to $17 mil- 
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lion) above their dismal level of a year 
before. If the industry strike had come, 
it would not have affected two of Arm 
co’s biggest plants, a fact that prompt- 
many customers to place heavier 
than usual orders with the Ohio-based 
steelmaker 

American Tobacco was another case 
of a company out-performing the rest 
of the industry; American, which lays 
claim to being the biggest U.S.-based cig- 
irette company since its recent takeover 
of Britain’s Gallaher Ltd. (Kensitas and 
Senior Service), reported record third- 
quarter earnings of $25.5 million. With 
cigarette consumption leveling off while 
costs continue to climb, profits dropped 
slightly at both Reynolds Tobacco and 
Lorillard. American avoided a similar 
fate largely because its balance sheets re- 
flected the earnings of recently acquired 
Duffy-Mott Co., a New York-based food 
processor, and good old Gallaher 
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AUTOS 


What Price Competition? 

One of General Motors’ most press- 
ing concerns is keeping Washington pac! 
fied. As the world’s largest manufacturer, 
the company has long fretted over the 
possibility of antitrust action, even 
though it has taken over no domestic pas- 
senger-car firm for 50 years, Sensitive 
to the Administration's inflation worries, 
G.M. Chairman James Roche recently 
played the part of a diplomat in meet 
ing with White House economists be 


fore announcing price increases (aver- 
aging only 1.6%) on his 1969 models 
Last week General Motors delivered 


two bulky, fact-filled statements to two 
Senate subcommittees currently inves 
tigating whether competition really ex 
ists among U.S. automakers—or wheth 
er G.M the turns for the entire 
industry 

“No producer, regardless of size, has 
been able to control the market,” said 
the report. “Automobiles are bought 
and sold on the basis of customer choice 
in a setting of intense rivalry, This ri- 
valry has produced a steady improve- 
ment in quality, safety and value and a 
greater variety of choices for the auto 
buyer than at any time in history.” To 
support its case, the company pointed 
to the historic fluctuations in its share 


calls 


of the U.S. auto market: under 14% 
in 1921, 38% in 1946, a high of 52% 
in 1962, and 48% for the first eight 
months of 1968. By contrast, Ford ac- 
counted for 60% of auto sales in the 
early ‘29s, 19% in 1948, 31% in 1954, 
and 24% this year. Chrysler, with 26% 
in 1946, fell to less than 10% in 1962, 
but rebounded to 16% in 1968 

As for sales rivalry, G.M. pointed to 
‘intensely competitive” incentive plans, 
dealer bonuses and product promotion 
allowances offered by all automakers 
For the industry as a whole, said G.M., 
dealer allowances ran “as high as $422” 
during the 1968 model year; in July 
Chevrolet incentives reached $150 on 
some cars 

Refuting a Critic. Much to Detroit's 
surprise, General Motors carried its de 
fense of competition to the point of pro 
viding a peek at some of its costing 
policies, normally a matter of utmost se 


crecy, The company estimated that its 
labor costs average about $1,000 per 
car, or 32% of each sales dollar. It put 


tooling costs at $134 per car, for styl 
ing and other changes. The figures were 
aimed at refuting charges by Auto Crit 
ic Ralph Nader, who in July asserted 
that “the direct and indirect labor in a 
medium-priced car doesn’t exceed 
$300." He claimed that styling costs ac 


count for “at least $700" of the price 
of a new auto 
G.M, also took a swipe at claims 


that its own gigantic size menaces small 
During 1967, said G.M., tt 
paid $9.4 billion, or 47% of its rev 
enues, to 37,000 suppliers, three-quar 
ters of whom employ fewer than 100 
people. As for profits, G.M, freely con 
ceded that its return on invested cap- 
ital has been more consistent than that 
of other auto manufacturers in recent 
years. Nevertheless, the company noted 
that a 1966 Dun & Bradstreet survey 
found that companies in 19 of 71 cat 
egories had a higher return on “tan 
gible net worth” than G.M 

Image Building. General Motors’ 
statement plainly showed the imprint 
of Chairman Roche, a onetime Cadillac 
publicist who has been laboring since 
he took command last November to 
brighten the company’s public image 
During September's auto-pricing con- 
troversy, he not only went to Washington 


businesses 


1969 G.M. MODELS IN NEW MANHATTAN HEADQUARTERS 











RECALLING THE OLD DAYS at Jack Daniel’s brings to mind the 


time the new tax man discovered Tennessee whiskey. 


In his first day with us, the new tax man had 

seen some Jack Daniel's being made. So, of course, 
he expected it to be barreled the next day. When 
it wasn’t, he was confused. You see, he didn’t know 
about the extra step we take 


that other distillers don’t. 
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That's charcoal mellowing, a 
| time-consuming process that 
smooths our whiskey through ten feet of charcoal 
before it’s barreled. When he understood this, he 
realized what sets Tennessee whiskey apart from 
all others. Just a sip of Jack Daniel’s, we believe, 





and you'll make the same pleasant discovery. 
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but broke tradition by holding a press 
conference, with four of his six top of- 
ficers, to explain why the company had 
raised its "69 prices. This month he de- 
parted from tradition again by announc 
ing plans for a small G.M. car (a foot 
longer than the West German Volks- 
wagen) two years before it will be in 
troduced. When G.M. opened its new 
50-story Manhattan headquarters, Roche 
quipped that he had learned with “great 
relief’ that the tower was only the 
twelfth tallest in town. 

Despite such becoming modesty from 
G.M., other automen still consider the 
company nearly invincible tn organi 
zation and talent and unbeatable in man- 
ufacturing efficiency. Still, G.M. last 
week made an impressive point: as long 
as other companies hustle, there will pre- 
sumably be plenty of competition in 
U.S. automaking 


INSURANCE 


Trying for Answers 

Hoping to reform their beleaguered 
industry on their own terms, 168 auto-in- 
surance companies last week proposed 
sweeping revisions in the kind of cov- 
erage they now offer, The companies. 
which write 38% of U.S. auto tnsur- 
ance, belong to the Manhattan-based 
American Insurance Association, whose 
president. T. Lawrence Jones, admitted 
that “there is an immense and growing 
public problem with the eXisting SYs- 
tem of auto insurance.” In presenting 
its own solutions, however, the A.LA 
met with opposition both within and out- 
side the $10 billion-a-year industry. 

The plan, based on a 15-month study 
of insurance claims in 11,000 auto ac- 
cidents, was aimed at two of the pol- 
icyholders’ biggest headaches: soaring 
premium rates and slow payment of 
claims. It was advanced at a time when 
the auto-insurance industry has come 
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under the scrutiny of Congressional in- 
vestigators and the Department of Trans- 
portation. Auto insurance is also the 
subject of a reform movement at more 
local levels, where most of the interest 
centers on a plan, devised by Law Pro- 
fessors Robert Keeton of Harvard and 
Jeffrey O'Connell of the University of II 
linois, that has been proposed in vari- 
ous forms before the legislatures of ten 
states, 

Jackpot Urge. The new A.I.A. pro- 
posals. which would require either over- 
all federal legislation or individual ac 
tion by the states. share with the Kee 
ton-O’Connell plan the idea that auto 
insurance companies should promptly 
pay off their policyholders regardless 
of who is to blame for an accident. 
The A.LA. contends that by dispensing 
with the legal need to prove negligence. 
a requirement that often tes up in- 
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“HERE | AM—JOHNNY ON THE SPOT, YOUR FRIENOLY INSURANCE AGENT.” 


surance cases for years, insurers could 
not only settle accident claims more 
quickly but could reduce premiums by 
an average of one-third. 

Under the A.LA. plan. a motorist 
who desired protection against damage 
to his own automobile would be obliged 
to buy regular collision, fire. theft or 
comprehensive insurance, Instead of the 
usual liability policy, however, he would 
carry compulsory coverage under which 
he (and his passengers) would be reim- 
bursed immediately by his own tnsurance 
company—not the other drivers'—for 
all hospital and medical expenses, dam- 
age to property other than automobiles 
and lost wages of up to $750 a month 
for an unlimited period. 

The Keeton-O’Connell plan aims to 
minimize legal hassles over settlements 
but preserves the policyholder’s right to 
go to court to ask for damages in cer- 
tain cases. The A.I.A, plan, by contrast, 
would rule out virtually all liability suits, 
It would also specifically bar payments 





for “pain and suffering,” which presently 
account for some of the most generous 
damage settlements arising out of auto 
accidents. The practice of suing for 
pain and suffering, charged the A.1.A.. 
leads to “dramatization of injury” and 
“panders to the ‘jackpot urge.” ” 

No Evidence. Among the first to pro- 
test the A.I.A. plan was Jacob D. Fuchs 
berg. vice chairman of the American 
Bar Association's Committee on Au- 
tomobile Law, Fuchsberg. who also hap- 
pens to have a prosperous private prac- 
tice in auto-damage cases, charged that 
the A.A. members merely wanted “to 
get the Government off their backs.” An- 
other vocal critic of the AIA. rec- 
ommendation was Vestal Lemmon, 
president of the rival National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insurers, whose 
480 affiliates (including State Farm Mu- 
tual and Allstate, the two biggest auto in- 
surers) write more than half of U.S 
auto-insurance policies. Lemmon raised 
serious doubts as to whether the A.LA. 
plan would actually reduce premium 
rates, also criticized the proposal to 
eliminate pain-and-suffering payments, 
“There is.” he insisted, “no evidence 
that the American motoring public wants 
such a scheme.” 

He may well be right as far as the 
A.A. plan, specifically, is concerned. 
But there is no doubt about the mo- 
toring public’s desire for some sort ot 
radical overhaul of the existing system. 
If nothing else. the new A.LA. plan pro- 
vides welcome evidence that the auto-in- 
surance industry itself is at last trying 
lo come up with some answers. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Swing of the Pendulum: 

Investing in the U.S. 

The most important development tn 
international trade for a generation has 
been the flow of U.S. corporate capital 
to Europe. From $1.7 billion in 1950, it 
grew last year to $20 billion, The cash 
has not only fueled much of the postwar 
European boom but has created contro- 
versy among Europeans, particularly in 
France, who profess worry about an 
American economic “takeover.” 

Now the flow, if not the furor, is be- 
ginning to subside—and the money has 
started to go the other way. Partly be- 
cause of balance of payments consid- 
erations and partly because European 
laws and work practices are discouraging 
some U.S. companies. new U.S. in- 
vestment in Europe this year will run 
about 4% under the prevailing $3 bil- 
lion annual rate, and may slide even 
farther next year. Meanwhile, the value 
of European-owned plants and equip- 
ment on U.S. soil is rising sharply, The 
total crept up from $2.2 billion in 1950 
to $7 billion last year, will sprint to 
$10 billion this year. That may be only 
the beginning. In a recent speech be- 
fore a group of U.S. bankers, Jacques 
Maisonrouge, the French-born head of 
IBM World Trade Corp., echoed the con- 
viction of many businessmen that the 
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é You don't expect enough of an airline. 


y 


Many airlines call their stewardesses “stewardesses”’. 
We call ours “hostesses”. Why the distinction? 


At Continental Airlines, our charming, helpful 








hostesses do their 
jobs with an extra 
measure of pride. That's 
something you may 
not be used to, but on iia 
Continental you can expect It. 
You'll feel comfortable—almost at home, because In many 
ways. Continental is home to our hostesses and they’re proud 
ee of it. Everyone at Continental does everything for you with 
this same extra measure of 
pride. That's the difference between 
Continental and the other major 
airlines. Pride. Expect it. When 
you travel in our territory, the 
Continental States of America, 


come travel with us and feel the 





Proud Bird's Habitat 
The Continental 
States of America 


CONTINENTALS 


THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 


difference pride makes. 
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First Savings Building, 425 California Street, San Francisco. Architect: John Carl Warnecke and Associates, San Francisco 


San Francisco’s First Savings Building avoids the bright life 
with PPG sunglasses. 


The First Savings Building is one of many new high tion. More demanding climates may require other 
rise buildings reshaping the peninsula skyline. From types of PPG environmental glass. Like coated 
its dramatic columns of bay windows, this 26-story glasses and insulating glasses to keep you cooler in 
office building looks out on bright waters and cable summer, warmer in winter. So you can cut air con- GQ 
car streets through PPG sunglasses: tinted windows _ditioning costs, lower heating bills 8 
that increase comfort by reducing brightness. We call this Glass Conditioning.* Ask your archi 

The architects found PPG SoLarsronze® plate tect about it. Or write: PPG INDUSTRIES, One Gate. 
glass perfect for this sunny northern California loca way Center, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 
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U.S.-European-investment “pendulum 
is now swinging the other way.” 

Wipe Out. During its first 100 years 
or so, the U.S. economy was supported 
by European capital. Europeans bank- 
rolled Thomas Jefferson’s Louisiana Pur- 
chase ($11 million), and European finan- 
ciers were principal backers of the rail- 
roads and the steel, petroleum, mining, 
cotton and Southwestern cattle indus- 
trices. The European stake in the U.S. 
peaked at $7 billion in 1914, but it 
took two world wars to all but wipe it 
out. German plants in the U.S. were con- 
fiscated in both world wars. Other Eu- 
ropeans sold off their U.S. holdings to 
raise cash for their war efforts. 

Many factors have influenced the cur- 
rent revival of European investment in 
the U.S.—and not the least is Amer- 
ican encouragement. European business 
men can find a California-development 
office in Frankfurt or go to Brussels to 
see representatives from Illinois, Ohio 
and New York, As part of its program 
to help offset the continuing outflow of 
U.S. dollars by increasing foreign in- 
vestment, the Commerce Department 
last spring set up an office in Paris 

Still the Biggest. Common Market 
experience has accustomed many man- 
ufacturers to a “multinational” outlook 
There is also a weakening of the per- 
sistent European notion that U.S. an- 
utrust and securities laws are somehow 
stacked against foreign operations (they 
are not), But the main drawing card is 
that the U.S, market is still the world’s 
biggest and most profitable. Describing 
his own experience last June, Marcel 
Bich, whose Bic pen company bought 
out Waterman Pen Co. in 1959, could 
hardly contain himself. “The States, it 
is tough,” he declared. “But when it 
works, it pays!” Bich has long since re- 
couped his $10 million investment in 
Waterman, last year cleared $6.4 million 

Other Europeans agree. Items 
> Britain retains by far the biggest U.S 
stake. It has $2.9 billion invested, main 
ly in petroleum (Royal Dutch/ Shell), 
chemicals, textiles, insurance and a range 
of consumer items that includes Brown 
& Williamson's Viceroy cigarettes, Uni- 
lever’s laundry products and Good 
Humor ice cream, and hot-selling Cap 
itol Records, in which EMI Ltd. has a 
controlling interest. Current sterling-ex- 
port restrictions are making expansion 
difficult but not impossible. Much as 
U.S. firms do in Europe, Bowater Pa- 
per went to U.S. capital markets for 
its share of a new $14 million news- 
print plant that it is building jointly 
with the Newhouse newspaper chain. 
> The Netherlands ranks second, with 
$1.4 billion, partly because of its shares 
in the Anglo-Dutch companies, Unilever 
and Shell, Following a trend toward 
joint’ venture, chemical-making DSM 
and PPG Industries (formerly Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass) are building a $20 million 
plant in Augusta, Ga., to make cap- 
rolactam, a nylon ingredient, 
> Switzerland is third in investment 
($949 million), but first in secrecy; its 
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When it works, it pays. 


ministry of economic affairs regards at 
tempts to measure the country’s U.S. in 
terests as “industrial spying.” The Swiss 
stake, nonetheless, is growing. Nestlé 
has increased its holding in Libby, Mc 
Neill & Libby (food canning) from 20% 
to 35%. Alusuisse is building a $63 mil- 
lion aluminum-processing plant at Lake 
Charles, La., and Swiss watchmakers 
are buying heavily into Waltham, Elgin 
and other U.S. companies 
> West Germany, whose surprisingly 
small ($247 million) U.S. stake reflects 
a caution resulting from wartime con 
fiscations, may become the biggest in- 
vestor within the next decade. Hoechst, 
Bayer and BASF are leading a current 
surge of interest in manufacturing on 
American soil the chemical products 
that they now export to the U.S. The 
West German government, uneasy about 
its big trade surplus (Time, Oct. 25), is 
strongly urging others to build abroad 
> France, showing a facile disregard of 
its own Campaign against “American 
ization” at home, dropped its stiff capital- 
export restrictions, and is rapidly in- 
creasing its $247 million U.S. interest 
The latest in a new wave of ventures 
comes from Pechiney, which last month 
announced plans to build a $190 mil- 
lion aluminum smelter in Marvland with 
Its own 46% -owned Howmet Corp 
> Sweden and Belgium also have siz 
able U.S. stakes ($217 million and $193 
million), mostly in oil, glass, bearings, 
machinery and appliances 

One sign of the trend’s strength is the 
arrival in the U.S. of European bankers 
similar to the march of U.S. banks into 
Europe during the 1950s. Within the past 
year, British, German, Dutch and Bel 
gian investment and commercial bankers 
have considerably expanded operations 
in New York—the better to serve the 
growing European encampment 


CORPORATIONS 
A $90,000 Gesture 


When should a corporate chief think 
about foregoing his $90,000-a-year sal- 
ary? One occasion might be when he 
has to 1) face a meeting of share- 
holders whose onetime glamour stock 
has skipped six dividends in a row, 2) an- 
nounce that sales have fallen from $81 
million in the previous year to $33 mil- 
lion, and 3) report a $5,400,000 loss. 

All of those sorry circumstances have 
befallen Asher J. Cole, 58, co-founder 
(in 1948) and chief executive of Na- 
tional Video Corp. The company is the 
Chicago TV tubemaker whose stock had 
been one of the darlings of the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange, rising from a 
low of $10.75 in 1964 to a peak of 
$120 a share in 1966. Now it is down 
to about $13. After reeling off a series 
of sad statistics to his stockholders, Cole 
announced that he would yield his presi 
dency to a younger executive, move 
into the chairmanship—and give up his 
yearly salary “as a gesture and an at 
tempt to do everything within my power 
to turn this company around,” 

Fade Out. The largest independent 
U.S. tube manufacturer, National Vid- 
co suffered the classic one-product-com 
pany disaster, Seizing on glowing in- 
dustry predictions of a surge in color 
TV sales, Cole decided to phase out pro 
duction of black-and-white tubes, on 
which he was losing money, and switch 
to color, In 1965, he floated a $12,095, 
000 stock issue to bankroll expansion 
Orders for color tubes from Motorola, 
Admiral and other set makers poured 
in, rocketing 1966 sales to $89 million. 
Profits reached $7,300,000 compared 
with the previous year's $427,558. 

Then—fadeout. Last year sales leveled 
off in defiance of predictions that a ma- 
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SELLING GOOD HUMORS FOR UNILEVER 


jority of black-and-white owners would 
switch to more expensive sets 
This year color TV sales are running 
30% below expectations. Beyond that, 
many of Cole’s old customers are now 
supplying more of their own color tube 


color 


needs 

Selling Off. Cole now plans to cut 
costs drastically to reduce future losses 
like last quarter's $1,200,000 deficit. He 
hopes to retain as many of his 1,700 
highly skilled production workers as pos 
sible, while selling off a small Long Is 
land subsidiary and sizable chunks of 
Chicago real estate once earmarked for 
expansion space Preferring to press on 
in living color even if it is red, Cole 
still does not plan to diversity, or even re- 
turn to black-and-white, which has re- 
cently been enjoying a modest boom 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
C-Day 


Months in the planning, “C-day” 
broke bright and early across South 
Viet Nam, U.S. command posts re 
ceived coded radio instructions while 


most troops were still asleep prompuy 


ordered all personnel to muster for an 


alert, Base commanders dismissed Viet 
namese civilian employees for the day 
and sealed off installations to ail out 


siders We 
combat activity 

k. Richmond, the 
the mission. “Operational requirements 
dictated the timing 


needed a period of limited 
Melvin 


oversaw 


said Colonel 


man who 


A top-secret assault on a Viet Cong 
stronghold? No. What took place last 
week was a strike against speculators 
in Military Payment Certificates, the 
U.S.-issued scrip used to pay American 
fighting men in Viet Nam. Colonel Rich- 





MP CHECKING SCRIP IN SAIGON 
Back on the market in 48 hours. 
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mond happens to be the U.S. military 
command’s top comptroller, and C-day 
was the moment chosen for a surprise 
conversion in the $50 million worth of 
MPCs in circulation in Viet Nam 

Fast Profit. Military scrip 
troduced three years ago as a way of 
curbing the growing black market in reg- 


was In- 


ular U.S. currency. The new red-col- 
ored MPCs were meant to be valid 
only in such U.S. establishments as 


post exchanges and officers’ clubs 

The trouble was that a new black mar- 
ket, this time dealing in MPCs, quickly 
developed. Although scrip was not sup- 
posed to be tendered off the base, G.1.s 
who were short of Vietnamese piastres 
often used it to pay bills in native 
stores and bars, generally exchanging it 
near the official rate of 118 piastres to 
the dollar, Such MPCs would then wind 
up in the hands of Chinese and Indian 
money-changers, who in turn realized a 
fast profit by selling them at 140 pias- 
tres to the dollar 

Some of the buyers were Americans, 
who preferred to spend MPCs whenever 
possible and save their regular dollars 
to sell on the black market. They had 
ample reason. “Green” dollars, which 
wealthy Vietnamese squir- 
reling away outside the country, brought 
about 200 piastres in illicit dealing. The 
scrip also purchased by natives, 
who used it to buy military PX goods 
through G.I. contacts 

The risk was that the U.S. command 
could switch scrip at any time and thus 
leave speculators holding worthless pa- 
per—which is exactly what happened 
last week. Inside their bases, American 
personnel were instructed to cash in 
their MPCs for a crisp new 
ones. They were allowed to exchange 
up to $250 worth, with no questions 
asked, but had to give a strict account- 
ing of how they had acquired any MPCs 
above that amount 

Instant Losses. When the word got 
out, the speculators tried to dump the 
old MPCs they were holding. The black- 
market price dropped to 50 piastres by 
midafternoon. As the market crashed, 
money-changers along Saigon’s Tu Do 
Street suffered instant that ran 
as high as $80,000 

Obviously, the military's move had 
all but ended black-market manipula 
tions in the old MPCs. But what of the 
new scrip? Within 48 hours after ( 
day, it was selling on Saigon’s black mar- 
ket at the familiar rate of 140 ptastres 
to the dollar, “Now that the switch has 
happened,” explained one speculator, 
“we know it won't happen again for 


coveted for 


was 


series of 


losses 


some time.” 


EQUIPMENT 


Rainbow in the Office 
Like the and TV 
the copying-machine industry has been 
eager to move from a purely black-and- 
white technology into color reproduc 
tion. It has long been known that such 
mammoths as Xerox, RCA and Po- 
laroid were entered in the Yet 


movies before it, 


race 





3M’S COLOR COPIER 
First out of the gate. 


last week, in a preview at Manhattan's 
Roosevelt Hotel, St. Paul-based 3M Co 
(formerly Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing) was the first to break from 
the gate. When the gold curtains parted 
on the stage of the hotel ballroom, 3M 
proudly revealed two prototypes of a 
copying machine that can faithfully re 
produce in color 

A distant second to Xerox in the du- 
plicating-machine area, 3M began field- 
testing its “color in color” copier last 
spring, says it will start delivering the ma- 
chines on both a selling and a leasing 
basis within a year. To woo customers, 
3M will, beginning early in 1969, open 
six display centers across the U.S. One 
of the most important selling points is 
that 3M’s pioneering copier, by con- 
trast with early color television, boasts 
high-quality color—in solids and half- 
tones alike. 

Borrowing from several “dry” image- 
forming processes, the machine operates 
at a rate of one copy per minute, using 
specially treated paper. The company 
has so far been silent on the product's 
price, but concedes that it will run some- 
what higher than the cost of black-and- 
white copiers. Even so, color copying 
should catch on for duplicating a wide 
variety of material, including color-cod 
ed organizational charts, splashy adver- 
tising layouts and blueprints that ac- 
tually turn out blue 

Carl A. Kuhrmeyer, vice president 
of 3M’s duplicating productions division, 
expects color equipment to eventually 
capture at least 10% of a fast-growing 
copying-machine market that already 
amounts to $1 billion a year. Despite 
its substantial head start toward that 
rainbow of riches, 3M has every rea- 
son to respect the competition, RCA 
and Polaroid, which are both newcomers 
to the duplicating-machine business, are 
sull working on color-copying processes 
ot their own. Then, of course, there is al- 
ways Xerox, whose color copier, when 
it comes out, will almost inevitably be 
a big hit 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Lynda Bird Johnson Robb, 
24, and Major Charles S. Robb, 29, cur- 
rently on duty in Viet Nam with the 
Ist Marine Division: a girl, their first 
child, and President Johnson's second 
grandchild: in Bethesda, Md. 





Married. Princess Moune, 33, daugh- 
ter of Laotian Premier Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, currently a foreign-affairs ad- 
viser in her father’s cabinet: and Perry 
J, Stieglitz, 48, cultural-affairs attache 
of the U.S. embassy in, Vientiane; she 
for the second time, he for the first; in 
a traditional Buddhist ceremony; in 
Vientiane. 


Married. Jacqueline Bouvier Kenne 
dy, 39; and Aristotle Socrates Onassis, 
sixtyish (see PEOPLE) 


Died. Dom Aurelio Maria Escarré, 
60, Catalan monk, who for 24 years as 
Abbot of Montserrat scrapped with the 
Franco regime until the government 
forced him into retirement three years 
ago; of a liver and kidney disease; in Bar- 
celona. Dom Aurelio castigated the gov- 
ernment for “not obeying the basic prin- 
ciples of Christianity,” and turned Mont- 
serrat into a sanctuary, often protecting 
those sought by Franco’s police. 


Died. Julius Fleischmann, 68, heir to 
the Fleischmann liquor fortune, who 
used his wealth to help finance the Bal- 
let Russe. Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera and numerous Broadway plays 
(Pygmalion, 1946; Caesar and Cleopatra, 
1949); of cancer; in Cincinnati. 


Died. Marshall Cassidy, 76, onetime 
jockey, steward, executive secretary of 
The Jockey Club (1941-64) and sec- 
retary-general and vice president of the 
prestigious New York Racing Associa- 
tion (1955-60), who pioneered the na- 
tionwide adoption of saliva and urine 
tests for horses, devised and popularized 
the photofinish camera; of injuries he 
suffered in an automobile accident three 
months ago; in Glen Cove. N-Y. 


Died. Erwin C. Uihlein, 82, president 
(1933-61) and chairman (1961-67) of 
the Jos, Schlitz Brewing Co.; of a heart 
attack; in Milwaukee. Under his com- 
mand, Schlitz grew into one of the larg- 
est breweries in the business (1967 sales: 
$394 million), second in the U.S. only 
to St. Louis’ Anheuser-Busch. 


Died. Lightfoot Solomon Michaux, 
84, Negro evangelist, whose messages 
of hope lifted the spirits of untold thou- 
sands during the Depression; of a stroke; 
in Washington, D.C. “Let me hear them 
screams, pilgrims!” shouted Michaux in 
his nationwide radio sermons from 
Washington, So many people responded 
with screams and cash that Michaux 
was able to feed some 250,000 of the 
city’s poor at his soup kitchen in 1933. 
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The Fisher 


[Drop this name on 
your name-dropping friends.] 






The Fisher 120 
compact FM/ phono 
stereo system, 

with 80 watts 

music power (EIA). 
Complete with 
Fisher XP-55B 
speakers, 
$299.95 









; When you find yourself in the company of brand-name droppers, 

it’s a good thing to remember that Fisher is the stereo of kings. bank presidents 
and symphony conductors.( For a free 72-page reference guide, write to 
Fisher Radio Corporation, 11-42 45th Road, Long Island City, N-Y.11101,) 
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YANNE AND DARC IN “WEEKEND’ 
Wherever the camera leads. 


NEW MOVIES 


Society as a Slaughterhouse 

Call it genius, self-indulgence or sheer 
creative ebullience, but Jean-Luc Go- 
dard makes his movies like a kid with 
his first camera. He follows where the 
camera leads rather than vice versa, 
with the result that irrelevancies abound, 
digressions sprout further digressions, 
and good sight gags are run into the 
ground by repetition, Godard's pictures 
are often so visually rewarding, how- 
ever, that he gets away with a lot of 
nose-thumbing at audiences 

All this is amply demonstrated in 
Weekend, Godard’s latest diatribe 
against the bourgeois world. Two or 
Three Thines I Know About Her 
(Time, Sept. 27) saw modern society as 
a big brothel. Weekend sees it as a 
slaughterhouse. A couple (Mireille Dare 
and Jean Yanne) are embarking on a 
motor trip. On a narrow country road, 
they run into an interminable traffic 
jam. They inch past a line of strange 
highway flotsam, including a cage of cir- 
cus animals and a sailboat on a trailer 
manned by a mariner in wet-weather 
gear. A few stalled cars honk furtously 
at the interlopers, but most of the pas- 
sengers have simply given up and are 
playing ball or chess, reading or re- 
lieving themselves. When Dare and 
Yanne finally reach the head of the 
line, they find a ghastly accident: 
smashed cars, bodies, and blood all over 
the road. 

This chilling sequence—perhaps the 
finest single scene that Godard has ever 
filmed—is only the beginning. During 
the couple's repeatedly interrupted trip, 
which lasts for the rest of the movie, 
wrecked autos, hideously dismembered 
bodies and senseless violence meet them 
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‘Nancy needs a checking account 
for household expenses. 


Would we be smart to buy a bigger house? 


The car should be 
traded in soon. 


Mark’s old enough to have 


his own savings account.” 


Trust Northern. 


All your money matters 
matter to us. 


The more you want for your family, the more a good banking 
connection can help. Why choose The Northern Trust? To start 
with, you want the basic banking services: checking, savings, 
personal loans, mortgage loans, and safe deposit boxes. Beyond 
these, you want experience and good judgment from the officers 
who advise you. As your financial needs become more complex, 
you can look to the Bank’s investment specialists for help in 
managing your portfolio and to our trust officers for assistance 
with estate planning. We welcome the opportunity to be your 
family’s banking resource. Get acquainted at The Northern Trust, 
visit our first floor Personal Banking Department soon. 





Will your ’69 color portable 
still be sharp in’76? 





Compare the Sharp color picture with any 
of the others and you might find that some of 
the others look just as good 

Yes, they just might 

But will they stay that way? 

That's when Sharp becomes unlike the 
others. Sharp TV is engineered and built to 
stay sharp — rich, bright, true-to-life for 
years to come 

And that’s something to think about 

Even though a Sharp will probably cost 
you less than the others, the price of any 
color TV is more than a couple of dollars 
So you've got a right to expect the brilliant 
performance you buy today to last! 


It will if it's Sharp. Every model—from 


our 12 and 14 inch portables right up to our 
18 inch table model.” 

And even the styling of Sharp cabinets is 
long-lasting. Decorator-designed to look as 
good five, eight and ten years from now 

We know: we have over half-a-century of 
experience. Sharp pioneered radio and tele- 


vision. Sharp quality products are enjoyed 
all over the world. In 110 countries to be 
exact 


But one picture is worth 00 words 
Especially if it's the longer-! ng Sharp 
color picture. At reputable stores most every- 
where. For y write 
Sharp Electronics Corporation, Carlstadt, 
New Jersey 07072. - Shep 


Sharp's repair rate is much lower than 
the Industry's. Based on U.S. Chamber 


of Commerce TV-Radio repair figures. 
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at every turn. There are a few irrel- 
evant respites, such as a Mozart sonata 
on the sound track while the camera 
pans around a farm at sunset, and a cou- 
ple of overlong political harangues on 
black revolution and the war in the Mid- 
dle East. But always the film turns 
back to the violence—on the road and 
off it—that everyone begins to take as 
a matter of course. The distracted hus- 
band does not even bother to look 
around while his wife is being raped in 
a ditch. The scene presumably sym- 
bolizes the dehumanized indifference of 
modern society, 

At last, the couple become part of a 
Castroish band of guerrillas reconnoi- 
tering the French woods. Here, the on- 
camera death agonies of dumb animals 
provide a new twinge of horror. In the 
final scene, the wife is enthusiastically 
munching away on a hearty meal. “They 
mixed the pig with what was left of 
the English tourists,” explains the lead- 
er of the guerrillas. “The ones from 
the Rolls?” she asks casually, with her 
mouth full. Another example of Go- 
dardian overkill. 


Warped Triangle 

Last time out, Mia Farrow had Rose- 
mary's Baby. In Secret Ceremony, she 
is Rosemary's baby, a diminutive mon 
strosity named Cenci whose wide, corn- 
flower eyes open onto a hostile, de 
ranged mind 

The character is a promising one, 
and perhaps one day Farrow can play 
it for what its worth. For now, she is 
trapped in a glossy, twittering movie 
that poses as a_ psychological horror 
story. Leonora, an over-the-hill pros 
titute (Elizabeth Taylor), is accosted by 
Cenci on a London bus. The girl in- 
vites her home—where Leonora dis 
covers an eerily familiar face in a pho 
tograph. Cenci’s dead mum was a ring 
er for the prostitute. And, vice versa, 
Cenci reminds the prostitute of her 
daughter, dead lo these seven years. 
The two settle down symbiotically in 
Cenci’s gloomy, Edwardian mansion 
Along comes Cenci’s randy stepfather 





FARROW AND TAYLOR IN “CEREMONY” 
Swank posing as class. 
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“We were talking about research 
and the name Hentz came up”’ 


are you “‘ready”’ for 
the services of a 


DATA 
PROCESSING 
) CENTER? 


get this 
free brochure... 
it will tell you! 


Small, medium 

sized and large 
businesses are today saving time and 
reducing costs because of ASC Elec 
tronic Data Processing Services. A 
just-published brochure completely 
describes these services*, and reports 
on 23 different businesses using 
them. Read it... you'll be able to 
quickly decide if you're ready for this 
modern approach to business prob- 
lem solving. Send for your copy, now 


*Sales and cost an 


Sis, inventory and mate- 
tial control, accounts receivable and payable, 


accounting, overflow. 


' ASC TABULATING 
CORPORATION 
1z The Home of Electronic Data 

1080 Green Bay Road, Lak 
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A Treasure-filled Vacation 
is yours at enchanting 


Casa Blanca Inn 


You could spend “A Thousand And One 
Nights” beneath the white minaret of 
CASA BLANCA... and still wish for more! 
A storybook atmosphere, set in the mids 
of the warm, dry desert, offers pages of 
“sun-time” activities. = Bask to a golden 
tan by the huge pool. Take a swing on the 
18-hole putting green. Play shuffleboard 
on two lighted courts. Ride Western trails 
by dawn, day, or dusk. Or golfers, tee off 
at exclusive Indian Bend Country Club. = 
Air-conditioned rooms overlook the famous 
Camelback Mountain. Sumptuous luncheon 
buffets, gourmet dining, and nightly enter- 
tainment add to your Casa Blanca vacation. 
= For reservations and color brochure, 
contact— 
Wm. F. SMITH, Gen. Mgr. 


Casa Blanca dun 


SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 
PHONE: 602 (945-6391) 
IN CHICAGO: 664-5100 
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CHENLEY IMPORTS CO., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


you ought to know 
in time 
or the holidays. 


FINE BRANDIES, 
VERMOUTHS AND CORDIA\ 
SINCE 1884 





Albert (Robert Mitchum), who has al- 
ways had a thing for her 


Jealously guarding her “daughter,” 


the prostitute begins a battle with Al- 
bert for possession of the child. But 
Cenci is possessed already—by demonic 
fantasies, Playing the two adults off 
against each other, she speaks to a non 
existent lover, fakes a rape scene and 
pretends to be pregnant by stuffing se- 
curity toys under her dress. In such 

warped triangle, nothing can go straight, 





and after a lot of lallygagging around 
the mansion and a seaside resort, Dt- 
rector Joseph Losey provides the ane 
mic story with an inappropriately gory 
ending 

In many of his previous films—no 
tably decident and The Servant 
Losey has shown skill at conjuring up 
corruption and terror, Here he ts un- 
done by his scenarist, George Tabori 
who attempts a ghostly esthetic melo 
drama in the stvle of Henry James. Ta 
bori provides all of the mannerisms of 
the master, but brings none of his tal 
ent to the task. Nor is Losey much 
aided by his actors. Farrow continues 


to radiate a fragile elegance and 








shrewd sense of character and timing 
But she alone cannot make a movie 
Confined to a few brief scenes, the 
bearded Mitchum is litthe more than 
cameo of a goat. The bloated, bejew 
cled Taylor seems less depleted call 
girl than a prosperous madan Sut al 
lately snooty or snarling, she does 
inderline the message of her role: there 


nothing more pretentious than swank 
posing as class. Unfortunately, that is 


the message of the film ; well 


Between Pathos and Horror 
Policemen hulk over the mutilated 


body of an old woman There's no 





semen reports a doctor she’s 
been mauled and bitten 

The first victim of The Boston Stran- 
gler has fallen. Ten equally obscene 
murders later, the community is hys 
terical but the cops are still as empty 
handed as they are empty-headed. Their 
few scraps of fact have only served to 
compound the confusion. What kind of 
man would violate women with wine 
bottles and brooms? How could he gain 
entrance to sO many apartments with 
r tools? How can he 


murder with such blind, mindless fe 


out using buregl 





rocity and still leave no usable clues? 
Who is he? 

This film, based on Gerold Frank's 
nonfiction bestseller and shot mostly 
on location in Boston, confidently sup 
plies the answer. He is Albert DeSal 
vo a lumpish schizophrene with a 
wife and two kids. Most of the time De 
Salvo (Tony Curtis) is a brooding but 
law-abiding mechanic. But there are mo- 





Althougt 


rdmitted 


Defense Attorney F. Lee Bailey 
court that DeSalvo was the stran 
gler, DeSalvo'’s new at 





orney has denied it 





and recently requested an injunction to block 
the film's release because his client might suf 
fer irreparable harm. A federal judge denied 


the request 
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The Perfect Martini. 


You deserve nothing less than perfection. So we've gone through a little trouble for you. 
We've taken an extra step and run our vapors 
through our botanicals to create a gin so gentle, you can drink it straight. 
For a superb martini, take four parts Bombay Gin. And one part Bombay Vermouth, 
For a perfect martini, omit step two. 





CURTIS AS STRANGLER 
Black is only dirty grey. 


ments when he turns into another self, 
a compulsive, soft-spoken psychopath 
who can kill at the drop of a door 
latch. 

The Boston Strangler should have 
been as fascinating to view as it was to 
read, but the film is afflicted with its 
own kind of split personality. Early on, 
Director Richard Fleischer opts for the 
comic touch, in the style of No Way to 
Treat a Lady. A parade of men’s room 
queens, peepers and certified nuts pass 
in review, and the film mocks them all. 
But after it has squeezed its last smirks 
from a lisping fetishist who makes love 
to women’s handbags, the movie abrupt- 
ly shifts direction. The downhill half is 
a quasi-documentary, reminiscent of /n 
Cold Blood, complete with textbook- 
spouting psychiatrist and brooding in- 
tellectual lawyer (Henry Fonda), Flei- 
scher obviously wants it both ways, but 
he gets neither. The black comedy is 
only dirty grey, and the psychiatric 
probing is reduced to a few slick op- 
tical allusions when DeSalvo crosses 
into zones of hallucination during Fon- 
da’s grilling 

Whatever the film's shortcomings, 
Tony Curtis must be adjudged not 
guilty. In an atypically intelligent and 
subtle performance, he climbs inside 
DeSalvo and makes himself astonish- 
ingly at home, Curtis plays the or- 
dinary Albert without his customary 
flip mannerisms. And as the monster 
within the skin, he is something else 
Under orders from some burning sec- 
tor of his mind, he hysterically re-en- 
acts one killing by wrapping his hands 
around an imaginary girl's windpipe. 
Hovering between pathos and _ terror, 
Curtis suddenly makes the viewer's 
breath stop in his own throat—and in- 
cidentally gives a glimpse of the pic- 
ture that got lost somewhere between 

! Boston and Hollywood. 
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One in a Series 


The penny-pinchers guide to 
the winter playgrounds of the rich: 


How do the 
rich stay that 







doesn't work, the City of Light, flood 
lit, is free. Or just for the price of a 
way? They know glass of wine you can enjoy yourself 
Hemingway style: sitting in a side- 


walk café, all day 


the right season to 


travel: winter, when 


Europe is at its most . 
European, and prices le Continental 
are at their lowest. >i 

That's why Air Including deluxe hotels. $399" 


France bas dreamed Wintering in Portugal's famed 


up these rich man's Estoril and France's Cannes is what 


most people call fantasy. Air France 


tours in Europe for you 
to start after the tour- 
ists go bome. All at 


paupers prices 


le Voyage par 
Air France 


) One of our com 


| )} patriots said it, "In 
d France it takes three 
” generations to go from 


With Air 
France, you just board a jet. No 


shirtsleeves to wealth 
will make it come true. You'll stay 
matter if you're traveling on a shoe- where the rich stay and play along 


string, with us you Ill go in style. with them. And we ll give you a car 


Parisian style. An aperitif, a glass of in Cannes, to explore the countryside 


champagne, an exquisite cheese Cannes. Where mimosa blooms in 

the winter, and starlets in the spring 
Beautiful people. Beautiful weather, 
Beautiful beach. And if all this sweet 


life fills you with ennui, drive off to 


Every little nicety surrounding your 
delicious diner, Very nice. Very Air 
France. Because this is the way we do 
things. We know where you re going 


Ab, Paris! 


13 nights. $320° 


Vence or along the coast 

Estoril. Situated on Portugal's 
Sun-Coast witha 
Dy, bigh stake” \ casino 


Ay, 























Those of you who feel Paris has to 

be expensive simply don't know it as 
we do. We'll fly you over, give you 
hotels, transfers, sightseeing and en 
tertainment, for an incredible $320° 
The best 


Paris has to 


And the entertainment 
offer. Like the 
Opéra, The 
Opéra-Comi 
que. The Ballet 
The Comédie 
Francaise, Or 





you can choose 
the Lido and 

the Folies “ 
Bergére. If fy ? 


you're feeling the need to fatten your 


wallet, we'll direct you to the place 
to do it—the race track at 
Auteuil. And if that 


vet! 


*Per person, based on round trip economy 
fare from N. Y. for group of 15 ig ene 


One week Cannes, One week Estoril. 





smack in the very center. Palm-treed 
walks that lead to the sea, the golf 
course, the swimming pools, tennis 
courts, thoroughbred horses and 
thoroughbred people. There's even 
a Mardi Gras and an International 
Carnival of Film Stars, And it's 
all so very elegant, the sky 
doesn't dare get cloudy. 


Paris ou Lisbon, 
par auto 


20 nights’ accommodations, 
20 day car hire. $300.*- 
Air France has done some- 
thing remarkable for those 
who like to tour on their 
own, We made a deal with 
Hertz that lets you see 

what you want in Lisbon 

or Paris and the surrounding 


countryside, at your own 


pace. We'll give you a Fiat 
in Portugal or a Renault in France. 
Plus a generous mileage allowance. 
We ll give you airport transfers, 
insurance, maps, and 20 nights 
at the most charming little guest- 
houses in either country. 


Lisbon. A city of diversity that 





blends the-old with the new. 
You can fish with the sailing 
men. Or you can shop for gold 
jewelry. You can join a 
religious pilgrimage. 
Hear the haunting 
Portuguese songs. 
Catch a bullfight 
Drink port wine. 
Seafood is superb 
So are the prices. 
Paris. Paris by car. 
is even better than 
usual, see 


$320% 


Paris, Lisbon & Cannes. 


of the city, Side trips as close as 
Chartres and Versailles, or as far 
away as the Riviera and the Alps. 
Paris is our first love, our bome and, 


for a time, you can make it yours, 


































Numéros 
de télépbone 


It only costs a dime 
to call your travel 

agent or Air France 

New York, 656-7100 
Boston, 482-4890 
Chicago, 782-6181 
Washington 
Los Angeles, 625-7171 


San Francisco, 982-7150 


337-S741 





that much ¢ 
' 
more,m § Air France 
andout $ P.O. Box 707 
; New York, New York 10011 
' 
I can hardly wait to live like a king on the price of cabbages 
: Send me everything you know 
- Paris [] Cannes & Estoril [] Auto Tour [] 
' 
: Name 
' 
' 
:. Address 
' 
H City State Zip 





My travel agent is 


AIR FRANCE 
We know where youre going. 


BOOKS 





Women’s Way with Love and Death 


Women have always been masters at devastating domestic retort in art as 
well as life. Feminine sensibility in fiction is popularly supposed to deify feel- 
ing, but the better women novelists have customarily proved short on gush 
and coolly capable of dealing out the kind of cruel punishments that love 
gone wrong (or right) often seems to breed. It is hardly surprising, in this 
age when violence seems so fashionable, to find a handful of female writ- 
ers, some celebrated, some not, skillfully spinning tales of love and death. 


More Than Female Savagery 


THE PUBLIC IMAGE by Muriel Spark 
144 pages. Knopf. $4.50. 


Muriel Spark’s novels are somewhat 
predictable in form, but they are al- 
ways brief, funny, shrewd and a little 
daft. Usually, she takes a group of simi- 
lar people—bachelors, schoolgirls, res- 
idents of a hamlet—and throws them 
into a common dilemma. The Public 
Image departs from that pattern. 

This time there is only one person in 
the cul-de-sac, a newly successful Eng- 
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SPARK 
Like a cat with a tiger. 


lish movie star named Annabel Chris- 
topher. Though neither pretty (“a peaky 
face and mousey hair) nor clever (a 
deep core of stupidity that thrives on 
the absence of a looking-glass”), she 
projects well-bred sexiness on the 
screen. In the hands of Luigi Leopardi. 
a chimerical Roman director, she be- 
comes “the English Lady-Tiger.” The 
public image is painstakingly built’ up 
by the movie company, and inevitably 
it begins to seep into Annabel’s psyche. 
Her husband Frederick, an intelligent, 
surly man, is a much-photographed ad- 
junct of the image, and when he sees 
his wife retreating into fantasy, he dra 
matically kills himself at the spot com- 
memorating the martyrdom of St, Paul. 

Why? To shock Annabel back to her- 
self? Or to play a hideous joke? Fred- 
erick leaves four ludicrous letters—all 
accusing Annabel of scandalous behav- 
ior—in a place where they will be found 
by his old friend Billy, who happens to 
be a veteran blackmailer. 





102 


There are elements of a thriller in 
all Spark's fiction, and The Public Im- 
age is no exception. The mystery here 
lies in the recesses of Annabel’s per- 
sonality. “She had never been given to 
problems” and is slow to recognize ca- 
tastrophe when it comes calling. But 
Billy and Luigi succeed in leaving the 
truth at her door, “We have some Vat 
ican money in this movie, confiden- 
tially,” purrs Annabel’s practical Pyg- 
malion. “The reaction to those letters 
would finish your movie career.” 

While Annabel decides how to deal 
with her career and with Billy, the au- 
thor toys with her conscience like a sa- 
distic cat. Spark’s portrayal of human 
venality is ruthless. First, Annabel calls 
a press conference—where she is sur- 
rounded by weeping neighbors—to deny 
that her husband intended suicide in 
the first place. Like a small child, she 
tries out little lies and daydreams, but 
she reassures no one but herself that 
the truth can be contained. The author 
observes it all. and from the cruelest 
angle. 

What saves the book from being mere 
female savagery is Spark's balancing 
sensitivity to naked human An- 
nabel debases herself in a desperate at- 
tempt to protect her blameless, hard- 
working existence. Without sentimen- 
tality. the author pities Annabel; the 
reader can laugh at her but cannot side 
against her. 


The Doomed and the Damned 


EXPENSIVE PEOPLE by Joyce Carol 
Oates. 308 pages. Vanguard. $5.95. 


need 


Bat cries in the night. cobwebs on 
the tower stairs—all the exquisitely ac- 
cumulated gothic horrors—these are the 
forte of frail. large-eyed women nov- 
elists. Joyce Carol Oates, a brilliant writ- 
er, offers an updated variation on the 
genre by taking the American Dream 
and turning it into a kind of American 
nightmare. 

Expensive People, the middle volume 
of a trilogy that began with A Garden 
of Earthly Delights, spooks the sub- 
urban-castle country of the upper mid- 
dle class. Author Oates has but one 
message in her demonic little tale: be- 
hind the suburban facade lie corruption 
and madness. To hear her tell it, Amer- 
ican husbands and wives are nice clean- 
cut vampires planting stakes in cach 
other's hearts. And there is always the 
monster in the playroom. 

The monster of Expensive People is 





a gross 18-year-old named Richard Ev- 
erett with an IQ of 161 and a neurosis 
to match every one of his 250 pounds, 
In a memoir that sometimes reads like 
Compulsion as told by Holden Caul- 
field, Richard wanders through his trau- 
matic childhood. concentrating upon his 
twelfth year when he blossomed out as 
a child murderer. 

Mother is Nada Romanov, “a minor 
but famous writer” who collects lovers. 
Father is a high-trapeze-act executive, 
swinging smoothly from one corpora- 
tion vice-presidency to another, Both 
are moral and parental failures, But 
both, like Richard, are victims as well 
as executioners. 

Like most gothic romancers, Author 
Oates puts her really sinister touches 
of evil into her stage setting rather 
than her characters, The villain in the 
end is that old devil, bad environment. 
Trapped in an imitation-British boys’ 
school among 13-year-old alcoholics— 
wizened littke gnomes like himself— 
Richard joins his parents a little pre- 
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OATES 
Spooks in the suburban castle. 


maturely as one of the “doomed” and 
“damned.” 

If only Miss Oates were content to 
be just a modern romancer—to go all 
the way with her unnerved vision. Her 
trouble is that she seems to regard her 
book variously as a black-humor ex- 
ercise, a parable of national sickness of 
heart. and, worst of all. a realistic piece 
of social reportage. Too cool for fan- 
tasy, too hysterical for imagination. 
Expensive People says too little half 
the time, and too much the other half. 


Unlit by Love 


EVA TROUT by Elizabeth Bowen 
Knopf. $5.95 


302 


pages 


Elizabeth Bowen is one of the few 
of Virginia Woolf's many imitators who 
learned something positive from her 
fragile literary experiments. Instead of 
stringing endless psychological trivia, 
Bowen builds a strong psychic mood 
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Cultivating a genuine enthusiasm for the faste of Scotch can take 
time. So we say don’t rush. We figure we‘re bound to get you eventually. 

For the more you like the taste of Scotch, the more you'll go for Grant's... 

a magnificently tasteful blend of aged whiskies like our splendid 

Glenfiddich and Balvenie...each super-smoothed for 8 unhurried years in 

the barrel. Sooner or later, as long as you're up it’s got to be Grant's. 
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We'll wait. Grant’s S. 
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The country may not be ready for Mike Royko. But here 
he is. 

There's no in-between with Mike Royko. You love him. 
You hate him. But you've got to read him. This nationally 
known columnist tears into Daley, Reagan, The Estab- 
lishment, and anybody else who deserves it, with aban- 
don wit, and lets the pieces fall where they may. 


“I MAY BE WRONG, 
BUT I DOUBT IT” 
MIKE ROYKO 
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by carefully picking her details—cars, 
lies, daydreams—and arranging them 
with an experienced, measuring fem- 
inine cye. 

Eva Trout, Bowen's eighth novel, is 
typical of her writing and unlike any- 
thing else being published today. Once 
more the author concerns herself with 
the domination of the strong by the 
weak: “they have such incredible stay- 
ing power.” one character laments. Eva 
is the formless, feckless person who 
flouts the schemes and designs of sub- 
tler minds. At 25, she is an_ heiress 
Her mother died in a plane crash: her 
father, a homosexual tycoon, was a sui- 
cide, Her guardian was her father’s part- 
ner in) business and in bed. He al- 
ternately tries to manipulate her for 
her money or avoid having to confront 
her at all 

But there is no solution to the prob- 
lem of Eva, at least none available to 
planning or cunning, She is strange, ca- 
pricious, almost moronic. What she is 
looking for, as she darts about in her 
Jaguar or fits trom London to Chi 
cago or Paris, is a usable identity and 
some emotional connections. The story 
concludes melodramatically with a mut 
der, but before that, Eva has adopted a 
deaf-mute child from a black-market 
ring and proposed marriage to a youth 
much younger than she 

Most writers would raise an inch or 
so of suds atop this murky flow of 
events. Bowen tells the story in a series 
of sharp. enclosed scenes with irony, 
dry humor and a terse, elliptical style 
She sets pragmatists against emotion- 
alists, Opportunists against those who 
unswer only to the hungers of the heart 
Like Portia Quayne, the heroine of 
Bowen's best-known novel. Death of 
the Heart, Eva leads a life totally unlit 
by love. She attracts people, but when 
they reach out for her, they grope in 
darkness. 


Old Folks at Home 


THEY by Marya Mannes. 215 page: 
Doubleday. $4.95 

Not long ago, Critic-at-Large Marya 
Mannes justly observed that in a world 
taken over by size 10 miniskirts and 
baby body stockings there is little left 
to clothe the “well-kept figure of an 
adult woman still loved by a man.” 
This becoming feminine pique over fit— 
and much other comment on the try- 
ing 60s—has been incorporated into a 
slender futurist fantasy. The publisher, 
somewhat optimistically, asserts that it 
is a novel. Alas, the lady has tried to 
cram a statuesque symposium on life, 
death and manners into a minisheath 
of story 

Technocrats. “They” are the young. 
By 1980, They have taken over the 
country from bomb-happy right-wing- 
ers. Justly loathing the Establishment, 
fearing the infection of its diseased cul- 
tural tradition, They have become sen- 
sation-bound technocrats. One of their 
earliest decrees is that everyone over 
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! 50 must live apart from society. Most 
of the aged are consigned to public in- 
stitutions to await death—from either 
natural causes or pills and injections 
called “compliers.” A few old folks who 
have made notable contributions in the 
arts or sciences are permitted to live 
on in their own homes, provided they 
are far enough away from population 
centers not to contaminate anyone. 
Naturally, Marya Mannes, thinly dis- 
guised as a bright, sixtyish, musically in 
clined writer named Kate, winds up 
like that, in her family’s year-round 
beach house. Along with her is an ag- 
ing cross section of the New York cul- 
tural scene: a ham-fisted objective paint- 
er and his ex-model wife. a famous 





The career camera 


Most men who've arrived in photography are Nikon users, as 
are those on the way up. The exception is rare. 
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Quality has much to do with this. But more compelling, perhaps, 
is the versatility of the Nikon F system—the responsive vitality of 
the equipment in the hands of the user, which enables him to bring 
its quality into play at the very moment of truth. 


Whatever your career or career ambitions, if you are in earnest about 
photography, the Nikon F system offers limitless capabilities upon 
which you can draw. See your Nikon dealer, or write for details. 


Nikon F shown with new “center-weighted" Photomic TN thru-the- lens exposure system 


Nikon Inc., Garden City, New York 11533 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 


(In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd. P.Q.) 
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Magazines in Action 


This Is An 
Experiment 


And it must have worked. You're 
reading these words because you 
were attracted by a bold experi- 
ment in graphic communications. 


And your interest is the proof of 
magazine advertising effective- 
ness, and the secret of magazine 
success. 


Through a powerful combination 
of words, form and color, maga- 
zine advertising reaches your 
customers at the one perfect time: 
When they're interested in what 
you have to say. 


No salesman can do that—not 
every time. Because no salesman 
can be everywhere to catch every 
customer at the magic moment 
when he's not just ‘‘willing to 
listen" but “willingly interested.” 


But the graphic brilliance of 
magazine advertising does it 
every day. It reaches people a 
salesman can't see. It reaches 
them when they're ready to 
reach back. 


The result? Action. 


For further information, ask 

your agency to contact 

Crown Zellerbach, Printing Paper 
Division, One Bush Street, 

San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 


Crown 
Zellerbach 


‘@ PRINTING PAPER DIVISION 


kesman for the intelligent use of print media 





pornographer.” Calculated to attract the 
young. the book will most touch the 
middle-aged. Better read than talked 
about, it will no doubt be more talked 
about than read 


Broody Lady 


L'AMANTE ANGLAISE by Marguerite 
Duras, translated by Barbara Bray. 122 
pages. Grove Press. $3.95 


Marguerite Duras is generally con- 
sidered one of the leading ladies in the 
new school of French experimental nov- 
elists. Some would say the leading lady 
— although it is hard to see why. 

L’Amante Anglaise concerns a par- 
ticularly squalid and brutal murder in 
a small provincial town: Claire Lannes 
kills her middle-aged, deaf-mute cousin 
for no apparent reason, hacks up the 
body in a cellar and dumps the pieces 
from a railway bridge onto various pass- 
ing trains. If there is one thing Ma- 
dame Duras likes, it is a nice crime of 
passion, the bloodier the better. Shots. 
screams, strangled cries, murdered wives 
and jealous husbands recur in many of 
her stories, and so does a restless and 
tormented heroine. Claire Lannes is only 
the latest in a long line of broody la- 
dies who are young no longer, neglect- 
ed or betrayed by their husbands, ob- 
sessed with violent crime, ready to pick 
up the first available man. 

The man is invariably of humble 
birth. He may be called the Demon 
Lover. In) Ten-Thirty on a Sinner 
Night, he is a Spanish workman on 
the run for killing his wife and her 
lover; he is rescued by the heroine in 
dramatic circumstances and fondly de- 
scribed as “her miracle, the storm mur- 
derer.” In Moderato Cantabile, he is a 
French workman, again mysteriously 
connected with a recent murder, again 
with a sinister power over the heroine, 
who is frequently disturbed by “the si- 
lent agony of her loins.” In L’Amante 
Anglaise, he turns up as the woodcutter 
Alfonso—an Italian this time—who sel- 
dom speaks, lives alone in a hut in the 
forest. and is thought to know more 
about the murder than he will admit. 

On Tape. To tell her sentimental 
and occasionally gruesome little stories, 
Duras uses all the fashionable tech- 
niques ol the nouveau roman, Thus 
L'Amante Anglaise consists of three 
tape-recorded interviews conducted by 
an anonymous questioner and presented 
without comment, narrative or descrip- 
tion. The first is an expository con- 
versation with a café owner; in the 
second, Claire’s husband Pierre gives 
his version of the crime; in the third, 
the murderess herself speaks. A typical 
session goes like this: 

“Do you think she was unhappy? 

“No. She wasn't unhappy. What do 
you think?” 

“LT don't think she was unhappy ei- 
ther. That's not the point.” 

“You're right. That's not the point.” 

Ask a silly question and you get a 
silly answer. If the reader is as_per- 
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and the Empire Room—all with 
great food and nightly entertain- 
ment. For instant reservations 
Chicago 263-7769 or your travel 


Ti tutes 


for dlmere 
5th & Olive Streets, Los Angeles 
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To those of you 
who didnt 


invest in I he 


Fantasticks: 


This time be the first to spot a good thing. 
Try Bengal Gin. It'll make a big hit. 


It resembles hide-and-go-seek. 


(Only we both lose) 


Kinetic Subscriber, when you move without giving us 
the word, we do wonder where in the name of 60 million 
households you could be hiding. But there’s not much 
else we can do about it. Which means you don’t get all the 
copies of TIME you're entitled to. 

There’s a better way to play the game. Simply make 
use of the change-of-address form that you'll find on the 
Letters page of any issue. Or send us a postcard contain- 
ing a) your name and address label from a cover of the 
magazine; b) your new address; and c) the date you want 
service to start at your new abode. Mail it to TIME, The 
Weekly Newsmagazine, Time-Life Building, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. And be sure to give us four or five weeks 
advance notice of the change. 

We'll find you and you'll continue to find a fresh new 
issue of TIME in your mailbox every week. 
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sistent and as humorless as the anon- 
ymous interrogator, he gets 122 pages 
of very silly answers indeed, 

It is precisely this kind of pretentious 
writing that has given the nouveau ro- 
man a bad name. Not that Duras need 
be so dull. She has a flair for de- 
scribing violent action and an undoubt- 
ed talent for inventing plots. [t is sim- 
ply that she is too ambitious for her 
fairly limited gifts. 

Subtler Problems. L’Amante An- 
glaise has the makings of a_ perfectly 
good thriller. But Duras is not’ in- 
terested in anything so crude as who- 
dunit. She is concerned with subtler 
problems, with the undercurrents and 
delicate nuances of emotion that un- 
derlie even the smallest action—in 
short, with questions that have no an- 
swers, or rather that have any num- 
ber of answers. The snag is that when 
the characters are as boring, as_ pre- 
dictable and unconvincing as Duras’, 
it is difficult to work up much in- 
terest in their motives, let alone their 
delicate nuances, One is left in’ the 
end without either the pleasures of a 
detective story or the pleasures of an 
imaginative novel, “What will they do 
to her?” asks Pierre. “J don't know, 
Does it worry you?” “No, not really,” 
he replies. and the reader is likely to 
agree with him 


Francoise Goes to Hollywood 
THE HEART-KEEPER by Francoise Sa- 


gan. 128 pages. Dutton. $3.95 


The heroine cannot decide what nov- 
clists nightmare she has stumbled upon, 
Confronting a homicidal maniac, she 
says: “I was drifting between James M. 
Cain and Kathleen Norris.” Unfortu- 
nately, that is also the drift of Sagan’s 
seventh novel, which is a litth more 
weird than her usual blend of native 
wit and updated Colette. The characters 
and setting are American, but Dorothy 
Seymour, Hollywood scriptwriter, may 
as well be one of Sagan's Parisian co- 
cottes: she wears St, Laurent copies, va- 
cations on the Riviera, suffers liver at- 
tacks and has a quintessentially Grallic 
attitude toward love, Her latest suitor, 
Paul Brett. is another familiar Sagan fig- 
ure, the older protector, handsome, suc- 
cessful, slightly miste—well he may be, 
putting up. as he does, with the fickle, 
indiscreet heroine. 

Paul's troubles begin when Lewis 
Miles, a young, mysterious asexual acid- 
head, jumps in front of Dorothy's car. 
She takes Lewis home as if he were a 
wounded bird. It turns out to be the 
first nice thing anyone ever did for the 
lad, and he responds by knocking off 
anyone who threatens Dorothy even 
slightly. Cleverly, mind you, No = in- 
dictments or messy trials, just plausible 
suicides, auto accidents, and prop guns 
that turn out to be loaded, 

A lesser girl, say Lady Macbeth, 
might panic, but not Dorothy. She just 
launches Lewis on a film career, mar- 
ries Paul, and the three of them live to- 
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Marshall McLuhan (PhD Cambridge) 
started teaching at St. Michael's College, 
University of Toronto, in 1946. 

We liked his style. He liked ours. The 
mutual regard has endured ever since. 

What we had to offer him then is what 
we still offer him—the close-up intimacy 
of a small college with the elbow room 
of a large and great university. 

Long before ecumenism became pop, 
St. Mike's helped create the first ecumeni- 
cal state university. In 1906 we federated 
with an Anglican and United Church col- 
lege to form Toronto's Faculty of Arts 
and Science. 

Our students (including 200 Americans) 
take about half their classes at other col- 
leges on campus and receive their degrees 
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from the University of Toronto. They seem 
to thrive under the system. Our seven 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship winners this 
year helped Toronto tie with Harvard for 
third place among the 307 North Ameri- 
can universities with Wilson grants. 

St. Mike's has also had two Rhodes 
Scholars in the last two years. 

Teachers like Marshall McLuhan help 
attract and are attracted by students of 
this caliber. Fifty-six of our 80 full-time 
professors have PhD's from a fair sampl- 
ing of the world’s better schools—Prince- 
ton, Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Columbia, 
Cambridge, Oxford, Munich, Paris. 

But this is not the complete story about 
St. Mike's. 

In this space age where education is the 





biggest business in the world, our pre- 
Sputnik endowment of slightly less than a 
million dollars keeps our advisors in a 
permanent state of funk. 

We are told by these financial types 
that we should have a minimum endow- 
ment of $10 million to keep pace with our 
ambitions. This leaves us short by $9 
million. 

So if you are in a generous mood, may 
we suggest you cast your bread on our 
waters. Nine million dollars may not 
seem like a lot of money to you, but it 
certainly does to us. 


John Kelly, CSB, President 
St. Michael's College 
University of Toronto 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of 
these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE October 9, 1968 


$15,000,000 


Wels CACO CORPORATION 


4.75% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
Due 1988 


Convertible, unless previously redeemed, into Common Shares at $37.50 per share, 
subject to adjustments under certain conditions 


Price 100% 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the underwriters as may legally 
offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of such State 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS-HEMPHILL, NOYES 
GLORE FORGAN, WM.R.STAATSINC. GOLDMAN, SACHS&CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Incorporated 


LEHMAN BROTHERS MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


Incorporated 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS DEAN WITTER & CO 


Incorporated 





HELP STOP 
LONELINESS, 
DISEASE, 
SORROW, 
DESPAIR; 
TROUBLE, 
DELINQUENCY. 


October 1—February 1 
TDAYS $4Q)00 "= 
6 NIGHTS 19err re 


Modified American Plan 
Green Fees Included 
(February 1—May 1 $24 per person twin) 


This golf week special includes luxurious 
lodgings, breakfast and dinner each day, 
play on our superb 18-hole championship 
golf course. Tennis, swimming and horse- 
back riding available. Balmy temperatures 
in the dry desert air. Contact Philip G. 
Ormsby, President and General Manager. 


Your fairshare gift 
works many wonders 


(a 8 Za 
(=) WAY © 
~ coll 
on families benefit from child care 
amily service, youth guidance, health pro 
grams, disaster relief and services tor the Armed 
Forces through 31,300 United Way agencies 
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HOME OF THE ROADRUNNER 
SCOTTSDALE INN & COUNTRY CLUB 


7702 T East Shea Bivd., Scottsdale, Ariz, 85281 
Phone (602) 948-6000 or your travel agent. 
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JEAN MARQUIS 


& 


SAGAN 
Running out of luck. 


gether happily ever after. “Obviously I 
would have trouble stopping Lewis from 
killing people,” she sighs, “but with a lit- 
tle supervision and luck...” 
Unless she starts supervising these 
fantasies, Sagan's luck will run out, 


Tedium at the Top 


A MOMENT IN CAMELOT by Maggie 
Rennert. 713 pages. Bernard Geis Asso- 
ciates. $8.95 


The latest of Publisher Bernard Geis’ 
calculated jousts with sensationalism is 
less a matter of bad taste than of no 
taste. Where Geis’ The King and The 
Exhibitionist were at least spicy, A Mo- 
ment in Camelot is colorless and odor- 
less and practically endless, 

Its inadequately veiled subject is of 
course the Kennedys (here named Alec 
and Andrea Girard) and the people 
around them during their brief years in 
Washington. The story picks up round 
about 1960 and inches through the pri- 
maries and the election, breeding along 
the way several sluggish subplots. At 
some indeterminate date, the book 
leaves what may for simplicity’s sake 
be called historical fact and concentrates 
on 1) the tragic illness (leukemia) of 
the President's little daughter, 2) the 
marital difficulties of one of the in- 
vented characters, and 3) a civil rights 
demonstration in Alabama. There is no 
assassination in Dallas; possibly Rennert 
is saving this for a sequel. 

The author, a former journalist, is 
said to have been “a full-time member 
of the circle she re-creates so vividly,” 
but her novel reads as if it had been re- 
searched in back numbers of Modern 
Romances. All the women’s-fiction cli- 
chés are present: men are “movie-hero 
tall and handsome”; there is nearly as 
much obstetrics as sex; crises arise from 
the misbehavior of children and the ab- 
sence of husbands at birthday parties. 
Teddy White would never recognize the 
politics, although anybody over 13 
should have no trouble recognizing the 
personnel. 

If Author Rennert’s is the reality be- 
hind Camelot, stick with the myth. 
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send one year of Fortune (14 issues) at the Sp 
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Christn nas gift subscription rate of $12, as my Christ 
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enclosed 


[) Bill me after 
Christmas 





These Christmas 
rates apply in the 
U.S., U.S. posses- 
sions and Canada. 
Elsewhere: 1 year, 
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A Christmas gift subscription to Fortune is a tribute to a man 
whose ability and breadth of interest you admire. Few gifts are 
more flattering —or so useful—to a man in the world of business. 
And Fortune is modestly priced. The special $12 Christmas gift 


subscription rate represents a savings of $2 under the regular 
one-year subscription rate. 


A gift of Fortune also offers several worthwhile advantages from 
your point of view: no shopping to contend with, no worries about 
size, color, fit, no transportation problems. All you need do is for- 
ward your instructions to us, and your friends will receive a full year (14 issues) 
of Fortune. We'll bill you after Christmas, if you wish. And we'll be glad to send a 
distinctive card to announce your gift before Christmas. 





This Christmas, give Fortune. 


A man has a right to the news. 









The minute he gets behind the wheel. 


Things being what they are these 
days, the first thing you want to know 
when you get out of the office is what’s 
been going on in the world all day. And 
what you can expect tonight. 

We think you have a right to that 
news. 

The minute you want it. 

And that’s what people get on 
WINS, in New York. KFWB in Los 
Angeles. And KYW in Philadelphia. 

News 24 hours a day. Every day. 
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NEW YORK 


WINS KYW KFWB 


Not the same news over and over. 
But new news. Constantly up-dated. 
And not just a handful of headlines. 
We give you commentary. Analysis. 
Editorials. So you can make some 
sense of this crazy world. 

But the way we broadcast is only 
part of what makes us different. 

It’s also the way our audience lis- 
tens. 

When you're talking about things 
like Vietnam, crime, the weather, and 





PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


ALL NEWS. ALL THE TIME. 
GROUP 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY 


the traffic... people pay attention. Even 
when the news stops and the commer- 
cial goes on. 

And since the news keeps happen- 
ing, they keep listening. 

The way we see it, there’s no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t have news the 
mintite you want it. 

History doesn’t wait for you. 

You shouldn’t have to wait for it. 


News the minute you want it. 
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All Scotches are good. 





One Scotch is so good 
its the worlds best seller. 





JohnnieWalker Red 


(THE SMOOTH SCOTCH) 





Here’s the long and the cool of it. 





Meet New Kool Filter Longs 


The only extra-long cigarette with the taste of extra coolness. 


